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For the following State Adopted Books 


JOHNSON: OUR LANGUAGE 
English at Your Service 


Greater Skill in English 
A PRACTICE BOOK IN ENGLISH SKILLS, 


Grade 7 
A PRACTICE BOOK IN ENGLISH SKILLS, 
Grade 8 
Here’s the extra drill that hundreds of pupils 
need in grammar, in good usage, and in 
technical form. 








CALDWELL - CURTIS 
Everyday Science 
Wee WORKBOOK FOR EVERYDAY SCIENCE 
Experiments, projects, and exercises cor- 
related with the text. Available with or 
without tests. Tests available separate. 
CROSS - SMITH - 
STAUFFER - COLLETTE 
Good Reading 
Adventure, Revised 
Achievement, Revised 
American Writers, Revised 
English Writers, Revised 


Neuen DIRECTED STUDIES IN GOOD READING 
: A workbook for each text. Word study, 
writing compositions, outlining, recognizing 


characters, précis writing. Exercises to 
test comprehension. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16 
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Greetings 

The school year of 1946-47 is the 
108th since the establishment of public 
education in Kentucky. The year is just 
the kind of a year which challenges the 
most courageous of us. One outstanding 


- feature is the fact that the teachers will 


receive for their work the largest salaries 
Kentucky teachers have ever received. 
Correspondingly, they will have the 
largest obligations they have ever had. 
The taxpaying public is going to expect 
improvements in schools somewhat in 
proportion to the increased appropria- 
tions for schools. The Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association is just as much inter- 
ested in achieving that goal as it was in 
increased school funds. The average 
salary of teachers in Kentucky has risen 
several hundred dollars in the last dozen 
years. It needs to rise still farther, but 
future increases of any general conse- 
quence are going to be contingent upon 
our account of our stewardship. 

The Kentucky Education Association 
extends greetings to the teachers who are 
now starting schools for another year. 
For those who have had experience, we 
wish abundant opportunity to put into 
practice the successful experiences of the 
past and the courage to discard all 
questionable or unproductive theories. 

For those who are teaching for the 
first time, we offer our congratulations 
upon their decision to join a great body 
of public servants and upon the privilege 
they have of fashioning the world of 
tomorrow. These are high-sounding 
words and phrases, but they can be 
realized by doing a lot of very simple 
things. The world of today is just 
exactly the thing which was created by 
the people of the present and preceding 
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Editorial Comment .. . 


generations. The world of tomorrow 
will be that same world modified by 
whatever your generation does to im- 
prove it or impair it. Teachers can do 
much to improve the social order. If 
they can keep in mind that their job as 
teachers transcends the routine of con- 
ventional classroom activities, they will 
not only enhance the value of their serv- 
ices, but they will be happier teachers. 

Something worthwhile should happen 
in the community because the school is 
there — something besides the learning 
to read, learning to spell, learning a little 
of a number of other school subjects — 
on the part of the children. 

In every school community there is 
something which can be improved 
through contacts with the children, the 
parents and other citizens. It may be in 
the field of sanitation, health, civic pride, 
thrift, sociology, or any of numerous 
other factors of comntunity life. There 
are innumerable examples of com- 
munities where the school has revolu- 
tionized the whole thinking of the people. 
These are invariably cases where some- 
one had the vision to understand that a 
school is simply one part of community 
life, and that it bears a definite relation 
and has a definite obligation to every 
other part. 

No one can lay down a prescription by 
which these things can be done. They 
depend upon individual resourcefulness 
and ambition, but they are keys to a 
successful career in teaching. Add to 
these the credo of Vice - Chancellor 
Livingstone of Oxford: “The prior task 
of education is to inspire and to give a 
sense of values and the power of dis- 
tinguishing what is first rate from what 
is not.” 
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June Meeting of the 


Board of Directors 


HE BOARD of Directors of the K. E. A. 
met at headquarters, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on Friday, June 28, at 10:30 
a. m. Those members present were 


James T. Alton, President, W. P. King, 


IF and AND 


If what you do 

Is right in line 
With what you say, 
You may be sure 
That where youre known 
You'll have respect 
For all you say 
And do that’s right. 
But if your friends 
Learn that your works 
Are far removed 
From all your words, 
Respect will leave 
And you'll be left 
To wonder why 

The friends you had 
Are friends no more. 
One cannot hide 
His deeds by words 
Nor vain deceit, 

But oftentimes 

His vanity 

Deludes a man 

Into belief 

That others fail 

To see the truth. 
But words and deeds 
Are certain keys 
That unlock doors 
Where truth resides. 
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Executive Secretary, Louis Arnold, J. 
A. Cawood, H. L. Donovan, P. H. Hop- 
kins, J. O. Lewis, Heman McGuire, M. 
C. Napier, Warren Peyton, and Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler. Messrs. Harper 
Gatton and A. D. Owens were absent 
from the meeting. Others attending 
were J. W. Brooker, and Mrs. Jessie 
P. Fugett, President of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

Mr. Alton, the president, called the 
meeting to order and presented Mr. M. 
C. Napier, Perry County Schools, as a 
new member of the Board to succeed Mr. 
R. T. Whittinghill in the U. K. R. E. A. 

The secretary’s report for the past 
year was read by Mr. King and adopted 
as a part of the permanent “records by 
the Board. 

The following items of business were 
taken up and considered by the Board: 


1. Report of the committee investigating 


the School Tax Collectors Bill. 
2. Resource Use Education. 


3. K. E. A. Convention for 1947. The 
dates were set as April 16, 17 and 18. 


4. Contract for printing of the KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


5. Committee for Kentucky. 

6. Re-election of Mr. John W. Brooker 
as Director of Public Relations for a 
period of four years. 


7. Consideration and adoption © of 


budget for 1947. 


8. Presentation of Mr. Adron Doran as 
the new president for 1946-47. 
There being no further business, the 

meeting adjourned. 
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SIMPLE RULES THAT WILL 





BUILD MORE GOODWILL 


ANONYMOUS 
he A CROWDED club car on a transconti- 
nental train a few months ago, several 
men fell to talking. 

As is the custom with men the world 
over, as soon as they had introduced 
themselves, they announced their voca- 
tions. 

One was a banker. One was a manu- 
_facturer. One was a salesman. 

The banker, the manufacturer, and the 
salesman appeared to be proud of their 
calling, but the teacher, rather back- 
wardly, announced “Oh, I’m just a high 
school teacher.” 

Then the banker, an astute man, sus- 
pected that the teacher did not fully 
realize thé importance of his work, or 
he would have been the proudest of the 
quartet. 

“What the schools need, in my 
opinion,” said the banker, “is mass pro- 
duction of goodwill.” 

Asked to explain, he said that every 
day everyone connected with the schools 
should go about telling the new things 
that are taking place in education. 

“You take our friend the steel sales- 
man,” the banker said, “There are a good 
many people who don’t understand what 
the steel industry is doing. He has to 
explain that every day. In my business, 
banking, we explain our services. We 
call it selling.” 

“But education has lacked good sales- 
men. Even I don’t know that there have 
been improvements in education, but I 
suspect there have. Why hasn’t someone 
told me about them?” 

Which led the teacher to perceive what 
leaders in education have said for years 
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FOR ALL SCHOOLS 


—— that teaching is half the job, telling 
about teaching the other half. 

It is a fact that the best way this telling 
can be done is for every teacher to ap- 
point himself a missionary whose call 
has been to “pause to teach” the story of 
the schools wherever anyone will hear 
it. 

If America’s teachers would do that, as 
the banker said, it wouldn’t be long till 
education was the most respected, most 
supported of all American institutions. 


Kentuckian On N.E.A. 
Executive Committee 








William S. Taylor, Dean of the College of Educa- 
tion, University of Kentucky, former President of the 
Kentucky Education Association and Editor of the 
School Journal, elected to the important Executive 
Committee of the National Education Association at 
the Buffalo Convention in July. 
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Why Don't We Read It? 


| ALL THE annals of history, has there 
ever been a question to which there 
were not two or more perfectly good sides, 
depending on the viewpoint from which 
it was looked upon? From all around 
the answers seem to echo, “No”; and so 
it can safely be assumed that one more 
question could be added to the long, long 
list, with the logical assumption that it, 
too, has two or more perfectly good, 
though conflicting arguments. 

The “question” in question, and one 
often commented upon of late, concerns 
our Kentucky School Journal: Why don’t 
we read it? 

First of all, before we debate the ordi- 
nary pros and cons, let’s blame it on the 
war. Every other ill that has befallen 
our country since (being extremely con- 
servative) about 1939 has been blamed 
on the war. So why not let it be the 
scapegoat here? It can’t argue back. 
Yes, more than likely that is where the 
entire fault lies: We’ve all been to war. 


Seriously, it cannot be passed off as 
an idle inference. Americans all, 
certainly teachers included, keyed their 


_ habits at such a rapid pace, gaining 


esi hte 


momentum as the war years fled by, and 
budgeted their time to such a pronounced 
degree among the essential activities 
associated with fighting a war, that truly 
there were no moments left in between 
for even meager bits of relaxation, much 


| less time for reading of wordy material. 


If it did not tell its story in pictures, 
many a war-time article was lost to the 
vast majority. 

And the sad sequel to the story is that, 
the human make-up being so undeniably 
what it is: a composite of habits, good or 
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Mrs. Betty Jo RoTerR 


Erlanger-Elsmere Schools 
Erlanger, Ky. 


bad, we shall for a long time, perhaps 
indefinitely, be victims of the effects of 
those years. Tension — the venom of 
the war-dragon — has so permeated our 
lives that even the antidote of peace does 
not prove effective. It will be hard — 
yea, to some impossible — to break down 
the tenseness that refuses relaxation to 
our bodies. And it causes us to. seek 
active pastimes to occupy our leisure 
hours, now that a few are beginning to 
reappear, rather than to sit in a quiet 
corner, read, and meditate, as was many 
a teacher’s pleasant pastime before. 

But now, since the war has dictated the 
activities of only a part of the years 
during the past decade or two, what shall 
we say of the rest? Projecting ourselves 
once again into normal times, and con- 
sidering our Kentucky School Journal 
-— why don’t we read it? 

Since we agreed at the beginning that 
there are always two sides, let us label 
those sides, “Why We Should Read It,” 
and “Why We Don’t Read it.” And 
we'll step back a good distance, so we 
can get a better, more unbiased view of 
the topics, and try to give our honest 
opinions. 


Why We Should Read It 


We (in we all Kentucky teachers are 
included) should read our Kentucky 
School Journal because it is our pro- 
fessional magazine. 


As a scientist follows with zest each 
newest publication bringing progressive 
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scientific discoveries and ideas, as a 
doctor would search current medical 
journals for up-to-the-minute knowledge 
of new cures and practices shared therein 
by his colleagues, as a mechanic searches 
his latest trade journal for tips on newest 
mechanical devices and improved 
methods in his line of work, so should 
every teacher read the various school 
journals, particularly that of his state, 
in order that the contents may help him 
to keep abreast with the times in his pro- 
fession. 


A glance at some titles of articles ap- 
pearing in a recent issue of the Kentucky 
School Journal will emphasize the above 
statement. The war taught us the ex- 
treme importance of audio-visual type of 
instruction. A timely article about it, 
“How to Plan, Organize and Finance an 
Audio-Visual Program,” by Austin S. 
Durham, was published in the February 
Kentucky School Journal. Other articles 
in the same issue on equally timely sub- 
jects and bringing ideas which might 
well be used by others were: “School 
Lunch Tackled by Morehead High 
School,” and “Student Anthologies — 
An English Project.” 

Considering another angle, wouldn’t 
it seem reasonable to expect a teacher to 
be so interested in his profession and in 
himself that he would be able to answer 
fluently most questions regarding the re- 
tirement program? Yet appalling is the 
number of teachers who are not quite 
sure just how it works. More astound- 
ing still, since it has been consistently 
and continuously explained in our Ken- 
tucky School Journal. 


Again, what body of people in our 
state should be better able than our 
teachers to explain, support, and boost 
our legislative program, in matters where 
school stakes are high? Yet often most 
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any other group can tell you more about 
it than they, even though it, too, is 
brought to us through our Kentucky 
School Journal. 

More of such instances could be cited. 
exemplifying so forcibly not only the 
desirability but the need of reading our 
journal. But those suffice to show that 
the negative practice exists among our 
teachers. 

And now let’s give the teachers a 
chance to express themselves — 


Why We Don’t Read It 


We don’t read it — that’s a cinch. 
We’ve given that away in those tell-tale 
fashions mentioned above. So let’s not 
make any pretty little alibis nor sweet 
little excuses covering up as best we can. 
Let’s just face it and ourselves squarely 
and see if we can decide man-to-man 
what the honest-to-goodness reasons are. 

We meditate briefly — and time again 
seems to step forward with insistence. 
For even though the war is now ended, 
and we are beginning to see, through the 
haze of reconversion, a clear spot of 
normalcy once more. Yet we face the 
bold fact that, despite “the world being 
so full of a number of things that we 
should all be as happy as kings,” even 
the normal world has become so full of 
things that it is impossible for the human 
body and mind to grasp them all; we 
are forced to choose between these things 
because they cannot all be crammed into 
the days which by comparison seem to 
grow shorter. 

In reading we find no exceptions: 
there, too, we must choose. And in our 
choices we are showing our preferences 
— our reasons for neglect of our school 
journal. ‘ 

Why does anyone ever read anyway? 
For two rather general reasons, largely: 
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for pleasure and for information. We 
list pleasure first, because where there 
is a question of time, we know the 
pleasure-type of reading material would 
be the choice over information-type. 
Then if we are convinced pleasure would 
be the deciding factor, we must make a 
mental survey as to the kind of printed 
matter which contributes to our reading 
pleasure, and just wherein our Kentucky 
School Journal does not coincide. 


With time again as a great determin- 
ing factor, we find news-stands and maga- 
zine baskets in the homes displaying 
more and more of the digest-type of peri- 
odical, bringing to the hurried reader the 
most important current even's and 
achievements in high-light 1 .shion. 
Articles are short, phrasing is catchy, 
only the choicest is culled from the vast 
bulk that has seen its way into print. 
The contributions of specialized talent 


and magnetic personalities — always 
appealing, but formerly unread because 
of length — are now condensed until 
scant reading time still can insure a well- 
read individual. 


Equally popular currently are the 
picture-type magazines, combining the 
attributes of eye-appeal and condensa- 
tion, so that a reader may cover the high 
points of a major battle and review the 
life of some important personage all in a 
matter of minutes. 

None of us can deny that these are the 
types of reading material which at the 
present time ~are bringing the greatest 
amount of pleasure to the greatest num- 
ber of people — including teachers. 
None will deny that they appeal because 
of their attractiveness of appearance and 
content. Neither will any of us dispute 
that if it be a matter of neglecting one 
or the other, in all probability we will 
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Kentucky Schools Now Have: 


1. More Money From The State. 
2. A Longer School Term. 


3. More Money from Local Taxation. 


These Factors Spell The Following: 
1. Better Trained and More Competent Teachers. 


2. More Modern School Buildings. 


3. Adequate and Suitable Equipment. 
4. Ample Supplies and Teaching Materials. 

We are now prepared to do our part. 

Let us help solve your equipment problems. 
All inquiries from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
will have our careful attention. 

Our Motto is “Service to the School Children of Kentucky” 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, KY. 


J. L. Latr, Secretary 
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T. W. Vinson, Manager 
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use our few reading-minutes in “seeing 
and digesting” the world’s latest tragedy, 
discovery, or unusual phenomenon in one 
of the popular magazines, rather than in 
scanning our professional journal. 


There enters, too, the factor of being 
able to read the pleasure-type while re- 
laxing mentally; whereas, other types 
require a bit more of one’s self — one’s 
reserve — which is largely used up al- 
ready, and so the path of least resistance 
is tempting. 

Was that sensation really someone 
whispering behind his hand, or thinking 
too loudly, “I’d be ashamed to admit 
being so mentally lazy.” After all, 
didn’t we agree to be strictly honest? 
And it is the truth, isn’t it? 


There we have it: We don’t read our 
Kentucky School Journal because of all 
the reading material in our modern 
world there is a definite type which we 
prefer, and our journal does not fit into 


that type. 


Is there anything we can do about it? 
Well, that would make another article. 
But this question certainly provides an 
interesting challenge: Has there ever 
been anything about which nothing could 
be done? Every stout-hearted Kentucky 
teacher answers no. And we seem to 
come to the beginning of the cycle again. 
There are two sides — two possibilities 
of change: 


Teachers — let’s eliminate the mental 
laziness factor — let’s be alert — let’s be 
loyal to our profession. We need to and 
should read our journal. 


Kentucky School Journal — let’s com- 
bine the genuinely fine qualities of past 
publications with the best the editors 
can glean from our Kentucky teaching 


field which we know should be and is 
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rich in achievements and stimulating 
ideas plus the talent for expressing them. 


Could there be a place where out- 
standing achievements of Kentucky 
teachers might receive the notice of the 
reading public? With lots of pictures, 
perhaps. The fastest Kentucky race- 
horses are much better known by sight 
and name than most Kentucky teachers 
who have accomplished something 
noteble in their field. Pictures of the 
horses and their doings are perused with 
admiration by interested Kentuckians; 
articles about them are avidly read. But 
the achievements of the teacher go un- 
noticed and unlauded. 


Could we have a whole corner for 
some more poetry (How many others read 
“If and And” first?) to lift our spirits 
above the humdrum? It would probably 
surprise even teachers themselves to dis- 
cover how much latent creative talent 
lies hidden under Kentucky teachers’ 
desk blotters. 


Why can’t some of our Kentucky 
teacher-talent in Art be displayed on our 
front covers? 


These things can be done? 
* These things can be done! 


Then our Kentucky School Journal 
shall be able to swell its chest in pride 
when it is read from cover to cover while 
the current picture-magazine lies a little 
forlornly in the basket untouched. 





CILLA ALAA 


Our COVER 


ALLL LALA hhh ddd hhh 
A Kentucky Scene 


on Stony Fork Creek, 
near Middlesboro 
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WORKBOOKS 
of 


THE Meck @e SERIES 


LANGUAGE FOR MEANING 


Grades 2-6, 39c net per book 
Grades 7-9, 45c net per book 


The McKee Workbooks are attractively illustrated and range in 
size from 126 pages to 156 pages per book. Correction keys are 
supplied upon request of teachers using the workbooks. Inven- 


tory Test booklets come in each of the workbooks for Grades Seven 


through Nine. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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A WE lick the temporary head- 
++ aches of reconversion, will we take 
the stairway to steadily rising living 
standards for all? Or, will we ride the 
roller coaster dizzily up hill and down 
to another 1929? What are the factors 
that make for continued prosperity? 
What can we do to prevent another de- 
pression? 


You may say, “Those are the problems 
for economists, for Business, for Govern- 
ment. School teachers cannot influence 
the cycle of boom and depression.” 


What Can A Teacher Influence? 


Well, let us see: What can a teacher 
influence? Are you prepared to concede 
that a teacher can influence the thinking 
of people? And, do you believe that 
sound thinking will lead to improved 
behavior. Does our prosperity depend 
on how people behave: On how they 
work, and how they spend, and how they 
use their savings? 


If American teachers have an under- 
standing of the issues involved, and are 
in possession of the essential facts, they 
can do much to help the American people 
think their way through the economic 
maze we seem to be treading. Through 
adult education, through discussion 
groups, through informal contacts in the 
community, they can help citizens find 
ways to check short-sighted, selfish, and 
dangerous practices and give momentum 
to action directed intelligently to the 
general welfare. On the basis of de- 
cisions arrived at through discussion and 
study of pertinent facts, appropriate co- 
operative action can be taken within the 
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How Can We Stay Prosperous? 


Rural Editorial Service 


framework of the free enterprise system 
to prevent price spirals, provide jobs for 
all, keep wages high, raise farm income, 
and increase production of all the good 
things we need. 


Farm Leaders Will Tell You 


Ask farm leaders how to keep America 
prosperous. They will tell you that it 
can be done only by keeping farm income 
high, by keeping rural America pros- 
perous. They are right. The long de- 
pression in agriculture undoubtedly was 
a major contributor to the crash in 1929. 
When we seek from the experts the 
answers as to how agriculture may be 
kept prosperous, they tell us that it must 
be done by 


1. Increasing productivity 
This demands greater use of tech- 
nology, more capital investment in 
farms, and, most important of all, 
skilled farm labor and management. 


2. Reducing the agricultural labor force 


During the war, when farm labor was 
at an all-time low, American agri- 
cultural production outstripped all 
past records. We cannot hope to in- 
crease per capita income in agri- 
culture unless we drain off the surplus 
workers from unproductive land. 


3. Keeping the industrial-urban economy 


in order so that the demand for farm 
products will be increased 

The urban wage earner is the farmer’s 
best customer and levels of employ- 
ment and wages are reflected in pur- 
chases of farm products. 
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Labor Leaders Will Respond 


When we ask labor leaders how we 
can keep America prosperous, they say 
full employment at*high wages. They 
are right, too. Unless purchasing power 
is widely distributed, the demand for 
products of farm and factory will decline 
and surpluses will accumulate. This will 
take the profit out of operations and lead 
to further unemployment, putting us in- 
evitably on the toboggan to another 
major depression. Labor leaders see 
a real danger in a surplus of industrial 
labor. A much smaller proportion of 
our total labor force, working shorter 
hours, can produce all the material 
goods that the market can absorb under 
the best conditions. We cannot expand 
indefinitely the number employed in the 
production of homes and home furnish- 
ings, vehicles, clothing, jewelry, radios, 
games, and gadgets. Thus a surplus of 


labor looms on the industrial as well as 


on the farm front. 


Business Management Will Add 


Ask American business leaders how 
to keep America prosperous. They will 
reply: “Full production at low cost so 
that prices may be kept low and goods 
may move to consumers.” They are 
right, too. The more that is produced 
and the more efficiently it is produced, 
the higher become possible standards of 
living for all. This goal of full, efficient 
production can be achieved only through 
good management and skilled, consci- 
entious labor. 


Surplus Labor—A Great Danger 


All of these essentials of prosperity 
are possible of achievement, if we use 
reasonable intelligence. Once we have 
overcome the war-caused deficiency in 
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consumer goods, we shall be faced with 
a serious threat of surplus labor. Sur- 
plus labor on farms spells low per capita 
agricultural income. Not much of this 
surplus farm labor can be absorbed by 
industry, even if we develop a lot of new 
“job makers” as described in a recent 
magazine article. Industry may, indeed, 
be faced with a surplus labor problem of 
its own. 

What we suffer from, really, is not 
surplus labor but bad distribution and 
poor use of available manpower. A 
surplus of manpower in any area or 
occupation leads to unemployment or to 
uneconomic employment. Sometimes 
employers unwisely use it to depress 
wage scales; sometimes organized labor 
attempts to combat an over-supply of 
labor in a given occupation by “feather 
bedding” and other means of reducing 
per capita production. Thus, surplus 
labor and unwise means of combating it 
lead to lowered production and to re- 
duced income and purchasing power. 


Is This The Answer? 


Students of the problem tell us that 
there is one way in which surplus labor 
can be used to promote the health of the 
whole economy. We must expand the 
service occupations. We must employ 
more people for health services and 
medical care, for education and recrea- 
tion, for other services that make life 
more secure, more comfortable, more 
interesting, and more worth while. We 
have never had a surplus of qualified 
people in the service occupations. We 
have often lacked financial provisions for 
paying the number of workers required. 
Many of these service occupations can 
be expanded through private enterprise. 
Under this head come many types of 
cleaning, repairing, and maintenance 
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services. There are other types of serv- 
ices which will require greater or less 
government support. Chief among these 
are education and ‘health services. By 
bringing larger numbers of qualified 
persons into these and related service 
occupations, we shall: 

1. Employ our available human re- 
sources more effectively. 

2. Increase the efficiency of workers in 
all lines. 

3. Enable workers to make constructive 
use of an increasing amount of 
leisure time. 

4. Develop in citizens the ability to 
solve the economic, social, and politi- 
cal problems of our age. 


What Can Teachers Do? 


We all recognize that this article 
represents an over-simplification of ex- 
tremely complex problems, but I think 
we recognize, too, that it is basically true. 
In succeeding articles we hope to bring 
the best available expert testimony as to 
how education may contribute to the 
prosperity of agriculture, how the service 
occupations offer the key to full employ- 
ment, and what the needs are for health 
services, adult education, and other 
means toward full development and use 
of our human resources. 

The teachers of America can help the 
nation to attain ever-increasing standards 
of living through wise use of its man- 
power, if they are armed with an under- 
standing of the issues involved and kept 
supplied with the pertinent facts. 





The best way for America to prosper 
beyond the point of acute depression 
either during or following the rehabili- 
tation period is for her to take advantage 
of her position as a dominant nation so 
as to work toward world industrializa- 


tion. —Eric A. Johnston 
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How Big Is My Job? 


By One Wuo Has It 


ESTLED in the heart of these beauti- 
ful Kentucky hills is a little rural 
school. To the casual passer-by it is just 
one of many of its kind — a little school 
for little children; taught, perhaps, by one 
or more little teachers. 
But come with me and we will try to 
analyze and evaluate its real significance 
as a potent factor to any community. 


As a primary teacher it falls to my 
pleasant lot to work from day to day 
with the “littlest” children of this little 
school. Then by the mere process of 
deductive reasoning: a little job you 
say? Then come farther with me and we 
will endeavor to consider squarely and 
sincerely what this little job really com- 
prises. 








Within the first days and weeks of 
school it is my duty to gather my tender 
little subjects “as a hen gathereth her 
brood”, socialize them, assist them in 
adjusting their young lives to a brand 
new world; helping them to bridge that 
gap, the biggest in their lives, no doubt, 
that step from a sheltered home and often 
an all-too-indulgent mother, to a new 
world — new play fellows, and new 
rulings. A strange realization of give 
and take on a larger scale than he has 
ever known before. I must help to make 
this new adjustment pleasant, so pleasant 
in fact that the young one in my charge 
may scarcely be aware of this new transi- 
tion. 

I must overshadow his duties with a 


certain amount of the spirit of play. At 
the same tim E must see that there is a 
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® 63 Authentic Illustrations! 
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® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 
the World! 


Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
ass on Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 
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TEST YOURSELF 


(Turn to page 24 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 

Where does the money come from to finance 

public education? 

What is the state per capita? 

What is the amount of the present state per 

capita? 

How much does my school district get from the 

state per capita fund? 

For what is the state per capita used? 

What part of the salary of teachers is paid by 

state taxes? 

What is the State Equalization Fund? 

How much is in this fund? 

How is it distributed by the state? 

What is the local school district tax? 

What are the proceeds of the local school dis- 

trict tax used for? 

How much of the total current cost of educa- 

tion is borne by the local school district? 
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reasonably serious attitude developed 
toward all his duties in the school room. 
As time goes on I am largely responsible 
for his attitude toward his home, his 
school, and the community at large, for 


€ 1S €VEn ox cnfficiently developed in 
mind and body to be insted with the 


spirit of courtesy, thoughtfulness and 
patriotism. Here again we endeavor 
through games and other social functions 
to teach what it means to be law-abiding, 
honest and fair. 

It is both my duty and pleasure to 
teach the child a proper reverence for 
our flag and the Bible. A task I will say 
(if task it be) which is its own remunera- 
tion. It is sad to note that so few of 
our pupils ever hear the Bible (the first 
American text book) read in the confines 
of the home. I am informed by a few 
with that characteristic childhood frank- 
ness that there isn’t a Bible in their 
homes. As we observe our little Friday 
morning chapel exercises it is gratifying 
to watch their faces light up with sheer 
joy and appreciation as we talk about 
“David and The Giant,” “The Babe in 
the Manger,” “Feeding the Five Thou- 
sand”, etc. This exercise is made more 
personal by allowing each child to recite 
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from memory some favorite verse he 
has been able to learn at home or Sunday 
School or Bible School. Imagine my 
amusement when on one such occasion 
a little girl recited “I will arise and. go 
to my Father”, and a precocious little 
boy sitting behind her, not wishing to be 
outdone, arose and recited with the full 
confidence of his six years, “I will arise 
and go to my mother.” 

Furthermore I am wholly responsible 
as the beginner’s first teacher for his 
progress in the fundamentals of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, health and 
sanitation, drawing, nature study, music, 
language, and what have you? 

Those of my co-workers who have had 
experience in the realm of primary 
training know that the above paragraph 
is a mere skeleton of what our duties 
really are. For upon our efforts and 
their results is built the remainder of 
the child’s educational training. If he 


likes lilo +e~l- in the beginning of his 
school career he is likely to like it an- 


other year. If he progresses in his work 
within my little realm he is likely to 
progress as life takes him farther on. 
In sum and substance his whole attitudes 
pertaining to an education in its broadest 
sense are made or marred by my training 
or my lack of it. | 

Then my dear patrons, friends and 
contemporary fellows in the cawe of 
education, can you in the scales of 
justice weigh my obligations and oppor- 
tunities and give me the pleasure of 
knowing what is the height, and depth 
and breadth of this my little ob with the 
littlest children in a little school nestled 
in the heart of these beavtiful hills in 
Old Kentucky? 

As I ponder on the answer to this 
momentous question I rely on the solace 
from the pen of the immortal Van Dyke 
that: “For me my work is best.” 
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‘SECOND FLOOR 
CINZENS BANK BUILDING wre K lucky 
Dear Friend: 


Do you need CASH to “Tide You Over” until you receive your “After-Vacation Salary 
Check”? 


If so, we invite.you to use our convenient HONOR LOAN PLAN especially designed for 
Teachers. 


Members of the Teaching Profession have a preferred Credit Standing with COM- 
MUNITY, therefore if additional CASH will help you to pay summer bills or buy the things 
you want, we will lend it to you on your own Signature and without Security — No co-makers 
or endorsers are required. 


There will be no deductions — no wage assignment — no insurance — no fines — lawful 
interest will be charged, nothing more. No inquiry made of relatives, friends or executives. 
We will be very glad to have you visit our offices or if you prefer, the entire transaction may 
be completed in the privacy of your home. 


Let us know how much cash you want and promptly you will receive BY MAIL all 
necessary papers. A local bank check signed by its cashier will be mailed to you for the full 
amount of the loan. Our firm name does not appear. In all mail transactions PLAIN 


ENVELOPES are used. 


Don’t forget — our customers can get additional money even if they owe a present 
balance. -Our files contain all the necessary information, therefore promptness is assured. 


Come in, phone or mail the attached coupon or turn it over to your friend who may want 
to use it. We will welcome an opportunity to serve you and your friends. . 


Cordially yours, 


Ao ahecck 


Geo. C. Leach, President 


- 


Send coupon for full information and all necessary papers for a loan. 





Please send me, IN A PLAIN ENVELOPE, your folder, ‘HOW TEACHERS BORROW BY MAIL,” 
also all necessary papers for a loan. It is understood this inquiry will not obligate me in any manner and 
you will not notify my executives, friends or relatives. 
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joe Delinquents may be defined 
as youths who have violated the law, 
and who have been acted upon officially. 

Pre-delinquents or probable delin- 
quents are persons with traits and habits 
similar to those of delinquents, but who 
have not been officially adjudged delin- 
quents. 

“War takes a savage grip on youth”. 
Many girls are lured by the glamour of 
uniforms. Some adventurous boys 
organize regular “commando” raids on 
neighborhood places of business. 

Representatives of the Children’s Aid 
Society of New York have asked delin- 
quents two important questions:— 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 



















Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 








Juvenile Delinquency 


Dr. O. B. DaBNEY 
Ashland Junior College, 
Ashland, Ky. 


( 1) How do you think we should com- 
bat or handle delinquency prob- 
lems? 


( 2) Why does delinquency increase in 
war times? 

The answer to the second question was 
given by youths ranging in age from 7 
to 18. 

Parents are to blame, they said, to a 
great extent because the parents ought to 
encourage more social life at home. 
Parents should “whip more often”. 
Parents should understand life; they 
should have heart to heart talks with their 
children. Parents should quit pretend- 
ing that they don’t understand things like 
stealing and sex problems. Parents 
should be honest and not lie for their 
children. They also blamed improper 
supervision during war times. One boy 
said one bad thing leads to another. 

To find out more about pre-delin- 
quents, a very careful study of school 
records was made in New York State. 
A study of 350 delinquents showed that 
a child was more apt to be delinquent if 
his environment showed one or more of 
the following: 


(1) Poor economic status. 


( 2) Poor social background. 

( 3) Broken home. 

( 4) Lack of stability of residence. 

( 5) Poor school adjustment. Example: 
failure and poor attendance. 

( 6) Failure of parents to discipline 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. their children ‘in the home. 
( 7) Pupils living in delinquent area. 
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( 8) Low rent section of the city. 
( 9) Persons with low I. Q. (below 90). 
(10) So-called progressive schools. 


This study of school records showed 
definite relationship between the delin- 
quent and the economic, biological, 
social, and educational factors related 
to the delinquent. 


The mean I. Q. for the delinquent has 
been worked out from a study to be 89 
for that group, in contrast with a mean 
I. Q. of 103 for the general school 
population. 


44% of all delinquents repeated one 
term or more in school, while only 17% 
of the general school population have re- 
peated. 20% of the male de inquents 
have repeated three or more tin. 2s, while 
38% of the females have repeated more 
than three times. 


In the first six months of 1945, crime 
in the U. S. increased 8.4%. Law en- 
forcement agencies are faced with a 
new and serious crime every 23 seconds. 
J. Edgar Hoover recently said, “Unless 
the most stringent measures are taken at 
once to combat the rise in Juvenile De- 
linquency, the U. S. will face the biggest 
crime wave in its history”. 


In 1944, as compared with 1939, 
crimes committed by boys under 18 
showed the following percentage of in- 
creases: homicide, 47.8% ; rape, 69.9% ; 
robberies, 39.9%; assault, 71.6%; auto 
theft, 55.2%; sex offenses, 61%; dis- 
orderly conduct and vagrancy, 24%; 
drunkenness and drunken driving, 100%. 


For girls under 18, the percentage of 
increases were: assault, 63.9%; bur- 
glaries, 50%; larceny, 95.7%; auto 


Mr. Hoover pointed out 62 causes of 

delinquency. I quote the major ones: 

1) Bad home conditions. 

2) Neglectful and ignorant parents. 

3) Immorality in the home. 

4) Poor home discipline. 

5) Failure to treat cases of mal- 
adjustment. 

6) Personality hazards. 

7) Some are the pampered and 
irresponsible victims of too pro- 
gressive educational systems. 


OTHER CAUSES 


1) Unwholesome employment. 

2) Burlesque shows. 

3) Salacious literature. 

Poor juvenile courts. 

5) Poorly equipped detention homes. 
6) Housing shortage. 

7) Poorly trained personnel in local 
and state governments. 
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CHILDREN LOVE 
THIS NEW EASY 
WAY TO MUSIC 


Here’s an easier, better, happier 
way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically 
developed and tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight read- 
ing, pitch perception and solfeggio easily, enjoyably. 


» Get this FREE BOOK... 
this EASY Teaching Plan 
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THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 


(Division of C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 
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THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 997 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I want to read your book ‘‘How to 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music 
Classes.’’ Please send my free copy, and literature 
describing the Song Flute. This places me under 
no obligation. 




















theft, 88% ; prostitution and sex offenses, Name 

375.7%; disorderly conduct, 357.6%; Address 

drunkenness, 173.3%. ian lo 
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THE PRACTICAL HANDCRAFT PROGRAM 
FOR THE ELEMENTARY GRADES... 
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The Steck 
“sa \\ Worktext se- 


— provides many 
interesting 
- projects that 

utilize simple 
materials and tools, Each is directed to the 
pupil so that the series is practically self- 
teaching. Each step is illustrated by photo- 
graphs or drawings and is explained in simple 
language, thus allowing the pupil to follow 
through by himself, 

A teacher’s handbook, provided free with 
class orders, provides all the material needed 
for organization and development of handcraft 
courses, even though the teacher’s training in 
handcraft may be limited. 


Ret. Wh. 
Making Things Is Fun, Book 1 
96 pp., for lower elementary 
grades 30c 24c 





Making Things Is Fun, Book 2 
128 pp., for upper elementary 
grades 45c 36c 





Write for free 80-page illustrated 
thee catalog, containing descriptions of 
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all Steck publications. 
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Send Your Orders to 
TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The four pillars of society should be 
asked: 
HOME 
( 1) Do the parents encourage the 
children to bring their friends 
home? 
( 2) Do the parents take time to rear a 
family? 
SCHOOL 

( 1) Does the school program interest 

and challenge your child? 

( 2) Does the school offer training 

made to fit the child? 

( 3) Does the school have a good sports 

program, and physical education? 

( 4) Does the home work load permit 

the child time for home and social 
responsibility? 
CHURCH 

(1) Is the church school  well- 

organized? 

( 2) Is there an activity program for the 

primary classes? 

( 3) Does the church work appeal to 

the adolescent? 

( 4) Is the church work limited to one 
day per week? 

COMMUNITY 

1) Does the community provide 
wholesome amusement? 

2) Is there a good public library? 

3) Is there a community center? 

4) Are there adequate and supervised 
playgrounds? 

5) Does the city have a council of 
youth leaders? 

6) Do the citizens support our school 
activities? 

7) Does the community offer pro- 
tection to groups vulnerable to de- 
linquency? 

( 8) Is an effort made to control harm- 

ful influences in the community? 

( 9) Has the community made an effort 

to render services to the delinquent 
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child, and to the child with be- 
havior problems? 

(10) Should city areas extend school 
hours to ten hours per day and six 
days per week? 


RECOMMENDATIONS HELPFUL IN 
COMBATING JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY 


( 1) Censorship of pictures for youth 
under 18 years of age. 

( 2) Annual supervised recreation and 
physical education program. 

( 3) Parents keep children at home 
during week. 

( 4) Separate bureau in Police Depart- 
ment for handling juvenile delin- 
quency. 

( 5) Form a Youth Leadership Council 
with representatives from all 
churches, the school, and _ the 
prosecuting attorney. 


“Most of the prisons are filled with 
people who practiced self expression 
without discipline.” The young person 
must be guided and taught discipline by 
his parents, teachers, and those who are 
responsible for law enforcement. Keep 
in mind the fact that juvenile delin- 
quency may be traced directly to the 
home. All public places should be in- 
spected and supervised so that youth may 
not be exposed to undesirable practices 
and deteriorating environment. 


In conclusion, may I emphasize that 
the American people are responsible for 
Juvenile Delinquency. We need en- 
thusiastic, well-trained leaders, and a 
definite program. Children should be 
trained in accordance with their capacity. 
If and when we do this, we will be able 
to decrease not only the 18% increase 
since 1940, but to show a marked and 
definite improvement. 
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BEGIN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SCIENCE CONCEPTS IN THE 


with tue... STECK 
SCIENCE SERIES 





With the addition of two new 
books, this fascinating series 
now offers a complete program 
in science instruction, 


Do You Know? for the first 
grade is a science worktext 
which develops the essential sci- 
ence concepts and ties in with 
the reading program, 


Things Around Us, for the sec- 
ond grade, carries on the sci- 
ence concepts established in the 
first grade and ties in with the 
reading program, 


Every worktext in the series 
is complete with illustrations, 
exercises, and activities which 
help the student find the rela- 
tionship of science to his every- 
day life. The Steck Science se- 
' ries catches and holds the stu- 
dent’s interest and makes the 
teaching of science easier and 
more effective. . 

Books 1 and 2... Ret. 30c Wh. 24c 
Books 3 and 4_......__Ret. 35c¢ Wh. 28c 
Books 5 through 8_._.. Ret. 45c Wh. 36c 
Chemistry —____. Ret. 60c Wh. 48c 
This Age of Science.....Ret. 60c Wh. 48c 
Biology Ret. 60c Wh, 48c 








Teacher’s Manual for each Worktext 
available at the same price as Worktext 


Teacher’s Handbook _..Ret. 50c Wh. 40c 
FR EE Write for the free 80-page 

catalog containing descrip- 
tions of all Steck publications. (10) 
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Publishers 


Send Your Orders to 
TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Retarded Child 


HE RETARDED child is the cause of 

more worry to Kentucky teachers to- 
day than any other pupil they may have. 
What are some of the causes of the child 
being retarded in Kentucky? We need 
attendance officers who will mean busi- 
ness and county and juvenile judges who 
will enforce school attendance laws. 
The second cause is grouping bright 
children with children who learn slowly. 
The slow child sopn sees that he is not 
in the same class as the bright child. 
Each child should compete with his 
former record and not the record of some 
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other child. In the third place we must 
organize our school room in such a way 
that all the children are kept busy. 
Much of the retardation in our schools 
is caused by idleness. Teachers and 
pupils must be made to realize that work 
is the greatest foe of retardation. In the 
fourth place teachers must learn to teach, 
test, and re-teach until pupil adjustment 
to the learning process is acquired. 
There are many other causes but I be- 
lieve I have mentioned the main reasons 
in these. The answer that most teachers 
give for the retarded pupils in their 
room, — “they can’t learn,” is a false 
statement. It simply means she has 
been too busy with something else to 
devote the amount of time which was 
required to bring about the adjustment, 
the understanding or the learning 
process. If there are pupils who cannot 
learn the things they should in the 
common school, they should be removed 
to a special school which has developed 
the techniques to take care of them. 
What are some of the facts and princi- 
ples that must be taken into consideration 
in regard to teaching retarded pupils? 
In the first place, the teacher must under- 
stand how these children feel and think. 
Most any teacher can acquire this knowl- 
edge if she is willing to put herself 
wholeheartedly into living and playing 
with them. She must love them and 
want to help them to attain their learning 
goals. This takes much patience and 
hard work. It takes much tutoring, long 
hours of listening to their stories and 
planting seeds that will spring up in their 
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For You... 


this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 


“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of this Amazing America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing 
in full color eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The 
display opens out into a band more than eight feet wide, which can be 
arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. With this lithographed display 
you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, covering early history, 
scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of American 
Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 






THIS COUPON pone 
BRINGS YOUR 
WALL DISPLAY 


Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for 
your copy of “Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” 
Please enclose a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling 
and mailing. 


Name 


GREYHOUND School 


Address. ST-96 
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minds and grow. In the second place, 
a school for retarded pupils must be 
based more on activities than the school 
for the average pupil. In growing 
months they can have a flower or a vege- 
table garden; they can take trips through 
the woods, the park or the forest where 
they can learn about trees, birds, bees, 
brooks, animals, insects, and other things 
of nature. The teacher can make their 
reading lesson about an activity or a 
concrete experience which each of them 
has experienced or knows about. In 
the third place, the teacher must have 
games and schoolroom activities in which 
all pupils can take part. Acting out a 
simple reading lesson is one of the 
simplest and yet most effective of school- 
room activities for the retarded child. 
The teacher must have only one objective 
with the retarded child — he must 
achieve the adjustment or the learning 
objective. Time, space, and other facts 
do not count very much. 


The opportunity room in the school 
system should be the most attractive of 
all rooms. It should have weaving 
machines on which the older pupils can 
make garments for themselves; it should 
have all kinds of moulding clay; it 
should have musical instruments for 
amateur musicians in the retarded group. 
All activities that train the hand and that 
can be worked into the program profit- 
ably by the teacher should be a part of 
the opportunity room. 


There should be an extension course 
given in every county and city in Ken- 
tucky on the retarded child. If teachers 
were given the facts concerning this 
problem, and plans for working it out, 
many of them would take advantage of 
it. A course of this kind would consist 
of the following: (1) All of the available 
facts which have been worked out about 
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the child (2) The concrete plans and 
suggestions for carrying out the plan (3) 
An actual demonstration of some of the 
principles and concrete plans. Teachers 
who could not take the course in a study 
center could take it by correspondence. 

We must solve the problem of the re- 
tarded pupil if we are to get rid of 
illiteracy and take our rightful place 
among the other states of the union. This 
is a day of education and enlightenment; 
we cannot stay ignorant and keep our 
great onward march of the states of this 
great union. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 16 


From state and local school district taxes. 

2. The state per capita is the amount of money 
appropriated for such purpose by the State 
Legislature, divided by the number of children 
6 to 17 years of age in Kentucky. 

3. $24.40. 

4. An amount equal to the number of children 6 
to 17 years of age in your school district times 
$24.40. 

5. For payment of teachers’ salaries. 

6. In 1944-45 approximately 67.5 per cent of the 
salary of the average Kentucky teacher came 
from the state per capita. 

7. It is an amount of money appropriated by the 
State Legislature to help equalize educational 
opportunities: in Kentucky. 

8. $1,850,000 for the present school year. 

9. Under present laws, it must be distributed to 
those school districts which make a reasonable 
legal effort to support their schools and which 
have the least amount to spend annually on 
the education of their children. 

10. It is a levy made for school purposes and may 
be not Jess than 25 cents nor more than $1.50 
per $100 assessed valuation of property subject 
to taxation within the school district. 

11. For all school purposes,—to supplement the 
state per capita for teachers’ salaries, to pay 
administrative costs, cost of transportation and 
maintenance of school buildings, etc. 

12. In 1944-45, 53.3 per cent of the current cost 
of education in Kentucky came from local taxa- 
tion and 46.7 per cent came from state taxation. 
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ENGLISH FOR GRADES AND HIGH SCHOOL 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


Grades Three to Eight, inclusive 


Language workbooks that can be used independently, or with any language series. 


Furnish abundant and persistent drill to aid in establishing right language habits. 
Teach grammar for language’s sake, not grammar for grammar’s sake. 


The series stresses, each year on a higher level, sentence-sense, difficult principal parts, 


punctuation and capitalization, letter-writing and dictionary work. 





BETTER ENGLISH 1 BETTER ENGLISH 2 


Refresher grammar for high school, a two-book workbook series. 

At least three full-length drills for every principal taught. 

Material carefully graded from beginning of first book to end of second. 
Each group of drills arranged in order of graduated difficulty. 
Action-strip illustrations throughout. 

Each unit complete with pre-tests and final tests. 


Explanatory material adequate and clear. 





ALLYN AND BACON 


2231 South Park Way Chicago 16 


PAUL B. PRICE 
154 Louisiana Ave., Lexington 18 
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HE TWENTY-SIXTH observance of 

American Education Week will be 
held on November 10 to 16 inclusive. 
The general topic is “Education for the 
Atomic Age.” This is a challenging 
theme. A grave responsibility rests on 
the schools to prepare youth for living 
in the Atomic Age and to develop that 
leadership needed to make of the world 
one great community in which atomic 
power is controlled by moral law and is 
harnessed for the benefit rather than the 
destruction of mankind. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by four great national organiza- 
tions — the National Education Associ- 
ation, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the American Legion and 


the United States Office of Education. 





American Education Week 


Joun W. BROOKER 
Director of Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Association 
& 


In preparation for the observance this 
fall, general committees made up of 
representatives of these sponsoring 
organizations should be appointed in 
each school district in Kentucky. Ad- 
ditional sub-committees or special com- 
mittees may be appointed as needed. 

The daily topics follow: 

Sunday, November 10—Practicing 
Brotherhood. This is the responsibility 
of the home, church and school. It is 
hoped that a sermon on this topic will 
be preached in every church in Kentucky 
on this date. 

Monday, November 11—Building 
World Security. Assembly programs 





books produced by offset lithography. 


221 East Twentieth Street 











Every teacher knows that learning to read can be an intensely satisfying experience 
for her and her pupils if good teaching materials are available. 


LEARNING TO READ 
Nila Banton Smith 
A truly basic reading program for the primary grades 
e colorful stories of great interest to children 
beautiful 4-color illustrations* 
special helps to develop reading readiness 
workbooks to accompany each text 


teachers guides which put a wealth of practice 
material at the fingertips of the busy teacher. 


*IN NEW PLACES, full year edition for the second year, was chosen as one of the outstanding 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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and special treatment of this topic in 
social science classes should be arranged. 
Provides splendid opportunity for 
explanation and discussion of the United 
Nations Organization. 

Tuesday, November 12—Facing New 
Tasks. Many new tasks face the schools. 
The expansion of the school program to 
provide opportunities for adult educa- 
tion, the development of health and 
recreational programs, veteran educa- 
tion, the rehabilitation of the school plant 
which was deferred during the war, the 
recruitment of teachers, providing en- 
riched opportunities for the handicapped 
and needed reorganization of the local 





| school program are a few of the subjects 
' under this topic that could be discussed 


profitably with school patrons and 
citizens. 

Wednesday, November 13—Develop- 
ing Better Communities. What has your 
school done to make your community 
a better place in which to live? Has 
the school an obligation toward the de- 
velopment of better health services, im- 
proved standards of living, adequate 
recreational facilities, enriched church 
life and suitable social activities in the 
community which it serves? Should the 
schools provide the leadership in co- 
ordinating the work of all community 
agencies which serve youth? 

Thursday, November 14—Strengthen- 
ing Home Life. This topic provides 
splendid opportunity for joint program 
with the local parent-teacher association. 
The importance of good homes in com- 
bating the alarming rise in juvenile de- 
linquency should be stressed. The re- 
sponsibility of the schools to train young 
people for worthy home membership 
should be emphasized. 

Friday, November 15—Investing in 
Education. Education is an investment 
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For National Rehabilitation 





“Ice Cream... 
how nutritious!”’...you 





know how delicious! 





In addition to its delicious flavor . . . aside from 
its delightful, welcome coolness . . . Ice Cream 
provides important amounts of a number of 
nutrients: 

Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of Vita- 
min A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and con- 
tains other vitamins found in milk. 

Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones 
and teeth, is supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 
Proteins. Ice Cream provides importantamounts 
of proteins . . . of the same high quality as those 
found in milk. 

All of these nutrients provide health and 
well being. 

Ice Cream makes a leading contribution to our 
national rehabilitation program and to raising 
everyone's morale. For it combines almost uni- 
versal taste appeal with a generous supply of 
protective and health-building elements. 


| “Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about It,” the 

story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
| mediate grades. Sample 
| copy sent free on request. 
| Teachers supplement in- 
| 
| 







cluded. Write: National 
Dairy Council . . . Dept. 
ST,946, 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 


> 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
A non-profit, educational organi 


health through a better understanding of dairy foods and 
their use. 
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in people. It pays dividends in dollars 
and cents as well as in character and 
good citizenship. This topic offers a 
significant opportunity to show the re- 
lationship which exists between the 
amount invested in education, the edu- 
cational level of the citizens and the 
standard of living of the people in the 
various states. The desperate need of 
greater income for public education from 
local, state and federal sources should 
be pointed out. 


Saturday, November 16—Promoting 
Health and Safety. The need of a basic 
health program for all children, in- 
cluding periodic examinations with a 
follow-up to correct remedial defects, is 
shown by selective service figures on re- 
jections. The daily toll of lives exacted 
by traffic and other accidents emphasizes 
the need for safety education. To what 
extent is the public supporting the 


schools in their effort to provide these 
essential services? 


Successful observance of American 
Education Week requires careful 
planning. It is not too early to begin 
now. The support of local organizations 
must be secured, window displays and 
newspaper publicity must be provided, 
open-house programs must be arranged 
for each school for each day of the week, 
where possible radio broadcasts should 
be secured, programs should be arranged 
before luncheon clubs and other local 
groups and various details must be 
worked out. The Nation-wide observ- 
ance of American Education Week gives 
us a wonderful opportunity to present 
the work and needs of education to all 
the people. Let’s take advantage of it. 
Let’s make the 1946 observance of 
American Education Week the most 
successful in the history of Kentucky! 
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CORE-VOCABULARY READERS 
Huber, Salisbury, Gates 


Made up of the words most frequently ap- 
pearing in the major series of basal readers 
on the market today. Primer-Grade 3. 


Smoky the Crow 


The Ranch Book Planes for Bob and 
Andy 


Rusty Wants A Dog 


AVIATION READERS 


The fundamentals of aviation on an elemen- 


tary school level. Grades 1-6. 
Straight Up Airplanes at Work 
St: ht Down The Men Who Gave Us 
Planes for Bob and Wings 
Andy Aviation Science 





LIVING LITERATURE 
Editors, Theisen-Bond 

Classics of all time—myths, legends, fairy 

tales, and modern materials of the highest 

literary quality, in attractive readers, Grades 

3-6. 

Fan with Story Friends 

Journeys in Story Land 

ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 
SERIES 

Lively stories, original songs, interesting and 

educative activities for teaching children of 

primary grades how to live in a democratic 

society. 


Story Friends on 


Living Together at Home and at School 
Living Together in Town and Country 





2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Represented in Kentucky by 
Mrs. J. B. Holloway, Route 7 
Lexington 
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District Officers Meet 


What they think 


dpe on the March” — the 

slogan adopted by the district ofh- 
cers at their three-day meeting in Louis- 
ville the last week in July! 

There are twenty-two district officers; 
eleven presidents and eleven secretaries. 
There were present at the meeting ten 
presidents and seven secretaries. Some 
of the districts were represented by other 
school officials. There were a few guest 
speakers. Among them was Mr. Paul 
Blazer, Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors ‘of the Ashland Refining Com- 
pany, who spoke at length on the rela- 
tionship of education to the industries of 
Kentucky. Mr. Blazer suggested that the 
teachers of Kentucky deserve an income 
comparable to the incomes in industry 
and that their leadership should so fash- 
ion their programs as to convince the 
public that this is one of the great needs. 
Mr. Blazer also expressed considerable 
doubt as to the efficacy of the vocational 
training courses as now administered. 

Mr. R. B. Marston of Washington, D. 
C. represented the National Education 
Association and gave a rather vivid pic- 
ture of the status of federal aid and held 
out a faint ray of hope that our efforts in 
this direction will some day bear fruit. 

Mr. R. H. Proctor, representing the 
Farm Bureau of Kentucky, spoke of the 
importance of good roads in the adminis- 
tration of schools. 

Mr. Harry Schacter, who is President 
of the Committee for Kentucky, set forth 
the objectives of that organization and 
solicited the support and cooperation of 
the district officers. 

These men, representing interests out- 
side of the realm of formal education, 
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brought to the attention of the educators 
a number of valuable and practical sug- 
gestions. 

Mrs. Charles T. Shelton spoke of what 
the Kentucky Congress of Parents and 
Teachers can do in cooperation with the 
state-wide education program. Other 
members of the conference were pro- 
fessional school men and women who 
joined in a panel discussion of several 
of the important problems before edu- 
cation today. 

. The following represents a cross-sec- 
tion of their thinking. 

1. Every teacher and administrator 
should give active support to the 
leadership of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association in procuring mem- 
berships not only for the KEA, but 
for the NEA. 

2. Effective work can be done by the 
organization of classroom teachers 
in effecting or strengthening local 
organizations. 

3. Continued effort should be made in 
behalf of federal aid for education. 

4, They believe that an in-service pro- 
gram of education should be in 
operation in every school system. 

5. Every teacher should have a salary 
equal to what he or she might re- 
ceive in industry, provided the 
same amount of educational prep- 
aration prevailed. 

6. Teachers should be paid for twelve 
months and should work under im- 
proved physical conditions and be 
advanced upon the basis of merit. 

7. They talked at length about a re- 
cruitment program, but said that it 
must be based upon a real promise 
that teaching actually will be de- 
sirable as a life work. 
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8. They think that it is very important 
to get all people united for every- 
thing, particularly for community 
development. 

9. They endorsed the idea of equaliz- 
ing the burden of school transporta- 
tion. 

10. They recommended cooperation 
with the Women’s Action Commit- 
tee for Lasting Peace. 

11. They expressed high satisfaction 
with the record of the educators 
who were members of the 1946 
General Assembly, and expressed 
the hope that educational leaders 
would continue to offer themselves 
for legislative service. 

The district officers announced re- 
gional meetings for October and Novem- 
ber, and indicated that interesting pro- 
grams would be provided and that efforts 
would be made to implement some of the 
suggestions set out above. 


REGIONAL DISTRICT 
CONVENTIONS 


First District: October 11, Murray. 

Second District: October 18, Madison- 
ville. 

Third District: October 10 and 11, 
Bowling Green. 

Fourth District: October 11, Elizabeth- 
town. 

Fifth District: November 8, Louisville. 

Upper Cumberland District: October 
10 and 11, Pineville. 

Middle Cumberland District: Somer- 
set. Date undetermined. 

Upper Kentucky River District: Octo- 
ber 10 and 11, Hazard. 

Eastern District: November 7 and 8, 
Ashland. 

Northern District: November 7 and 8, 
Newport. 

Central District: October 4, Richmond. 
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YOURS . . .for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from Kentucky School 
Journal’s Advertisers 
113. Series of bulletins regarding guidance, 
educational diagnosis and evaluation 
related to both elementary and sec. 
ondary schools. In requesting this 
material state interests in this regard as 
well as position. (California Test 

Bureau) 

Our Merchant Fleet is a_poster-letter 
published by the Maritime Commission 
especially for school use. It furnishes 
information on the composition, use and 
problems of the Merchant Marine. May 
be used in courses on geography, 
history, transportation, foreign trade, 
labor and industry, economics. 

Once more travel literature sets us 
dreaming of interesting places to visit 
at a not too distant date. Hotel Lowry 
offers a pamphlet on its services, which 
also includes a map of downtown St. 
Paul. 

Your New School Bus is distributed 
free to school bus owners. It is a 
valuable aid for anyone charged with 
the operation and maintenance of a 
school bus. It lists in convenient form 
instructions for proper care of the body, 
seats, floor and chassis of the school 
bus. (Superior Coach Corporation. 
Classroom Clipper is published monthly 
as a service to teachers who will find in 
it material that will be interesting to 
geography, transportation, foreign 
trade, economics and Spanish classes, 
as well as to aviation. (Pan American 
World Airways) 

The Great Northern Railway will send 
literature on summer vacations or stop- 
off tours in Glacier National Park. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 3c is 
enclosed for each item. 


114. 


115. 


116. 


117. 


118. 
































113. 114. 195. 116. 117. 138. 

Name 

Address City State 

Subject Taught 

School Address 

Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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Teacher Recruitment 


[’ THIS profession which represents a 
form of service more vital to the wel- 
fare of society than perhaps any other and 
which offers personal satisfactions which 
are exceeded by no other profession we 
find an alarming decrease of recruits. 
The idea that this can be attributed to the 
comparatively low financial compensa- 
tion which teachers have received is a 
dangerous over-simplification. 

The increasing of salaries must con- 
tinue but this alone will not make the 
teaching profession attractive to the 
desirable college students who now tend 
\o ignore it. The students of today whom 
we want in teaching will, like those of 
yesterday, choose a profession which 
appears to offer a challenging oppor- 
tunity to aid and improve the society of 


J. L. Bram Buck 
State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

g 


which they are a part. If our finest 
young people are shown that the pro- 
fession of teaching offers this challenge 
beyond that of almost any other of the 
great professions we shall secure our due 
share of them as teachers in our schools 
and colleges. 

Many members of the teaching profes- 
sion have for many years been dwelling 
on the disadvantages of teaching with 
the commendable intention of getting the 
public to recognize the need of better 
salaries. This negative emphasis has 
been so extensive that many teachers in 
the schools and the colleges have de- 
veloped a sense of martyrdom or self 

















Kec l EX @& 


Incorpora led 


Stationers « Engravers x Jewelers 
Souisrille & Ky. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS 
COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
DIPLOMAS, ETC. 


Our representatives will call on every Kentucky principal, and will have 
some brand new, beautiful designs to show. We respectfully request considera- 
tion, and guarantee complete satisfaction. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 


find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers Looking for Aids in 
Instructing Classes About 
the 





Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pam- 
phlet, “Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter”’, has just been published by the N.E.A. 
This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio broadcasts. Many might prove adapted 
to classroom listening. 


Scrapbooks. These might be compiled as a year- 
long project, coordinated with English, Art, 
and Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organi- 
zations are prepared to supply speakers for 
assembly or club programs. 


eee @ 
These suggestions were made by Dr. Belmont 


Farley, Director of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions for the N. E. A. 


For further information about the pamphlet,.or 
for a free copy of the U. N. Charter and 
definite assembly program suggestions, write 
directly to the National Education Associa- 


tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people have found chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 
complete chewing 





pity which has lowered their morale to 
such an extent that they discourage 
directly and indirectly the very recruits 
which we so desperately need. We be- 
lieve that the profession of teaching will 
not command the attention of the kind of 
candidates we desire until we the mem- 
bers of the profession establish and re- 
flect a greater respect for it. When we 
make an honest appraisal of our profes- 
sion we see it in its true light, as the one 
which, above all others, gives us a vital 
and active part in shaping society; a 
profession which commands the highest 
respect in all countries except our own. 

We know that it will not, and should 
not, become a profession which attracts 
candidates who are primarily interested 
in making money but we also know that 
it demands the best there is in the best of 
us and brings rewards which can never 
be bought with money. 


The situation calls for a reorientation 
of our thinking which will give a proper 
place to the non-materialistic values and 
which will iead to a greatly increased 
appreciation of, and respect for, our own 
profession. It also calls for more in- 
spiring leadership from administrators 
who are not now giving this type of 
leadership. This positive emphasis and 
leadership will be expressed in a great 
many ways the sum total of which will 
bring our profession the prestige which 
it should be enjoying. 

There now exists a greatly increased 
number of persons and agencies who, 
after observing the outstanding contri- 
butions made by teachers in the war 
effort and the losses which education has 
suffered because of their absence are 
ready to continue a vigorous campaign 


satisfaction. to bring teachers’ salaries to a level more 
nearly comparable with other profes- 
sional workers. This relieves teachers 
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of the unwelcome task of pleading their 
own case and greatly facilitates the more 
appropriate and uplifting task of im- 
proving the profession from within. 
We believe that teachers themselves 
should be insisting on higher standards 


of selection in the colleges which train. 


teachers, on standards of ethics in pro- 


fessional relationships such as_ the 
medical profession has so effectively 
evolved, and on such unswerving and 
sincere loyalty to our great profession 
that all of us will become recruiting 
agents for highly selected candidates. 
We invite you to join with us in a 
virtual crusade toward this essential end. 





The Teacher and Re-education 


For Peace 


DUCATION prepared man for war. 
Now, it must prepare us for peace! 
War psychology must be supplanted by 
peace psychology. How shall this peace 
education be carried forth and who shall 
do it? We, as educators, must daily sow 
this seed of peace in our classrooms. We 
possess the only effective weapon to 
stamp out wars forever. 
Ours is a great privilege and responsi- 
bility, as day by day, we gently form 


_ these precious bits of living clay. Might 


we, by deed and example, do our very 
best to mold beautiful, helpful lives for 
a peace loving world. 

School is life itself. How we meet 
others and how we work with them in 
school will determine how we shall meet 
life out of school. It lays the founda- 
tions of life; we build later, on what we 
have learned in school. 

Most every normal child is curious 
and eager to learn. He asks countless 


| questions to satisfy his hunger for knowl- 


_ edge. Might we truly cultivate this trait, 
ire | 


that each day, through our guiding 
efforts, we shall meet that interest and 
make available the information the child 
is seeking. When the “hows and whys” 
seem almost to come flying at you, have 
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RutH L. HocHHALTER 
Beech Fork Settlement School, 
Helton, Ky. 
you prayed for patience, guidance, and 
understanding? I have! 

The world has become “one” and all 
people must be educated to this fact. 
Communication and transportation are 
on world proportions — wars have come 
to include the entire globe. Thus, it is 
only logical that our education for peace 
must be on a world wide scale. 

Our nation, must be the leader in the 
great task in educating the entire world 
to live together in peace and harmony. 
Within this nation, youth must lead the 
way. 

The schoolroom provides fertile soil 
for this seed of peace. Might it bear 
fruit and through our children be carried 
to the home, to the community, to our 
nation, and to the entire world. 
Teachers, let us lead the way! 


A teacher builded a temple 
With loving and infinite care, 
Planning each arch with patience, 
Laying each stone with prayer. 
None praised her unceasing efforts 
None knew of her wondrous plan, 
For the temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eye of man. 
Author unknown 
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We Learn About Kentucky 


ANY CHILDREN find history a dry, 
uninteresting subject and with this 

in mind, I should like to share my ex- 
perience of the past year with other 
teachers, who teach history in the grades. 
I teach the seventh and eighth grades in 

a small three teacher school in Marshall 
County. In the two grades I have an en- 
rollment of twenty eight boys and girls. 

This project, which is entirely an 
original idea, grew out of an incident 
which occurred one morning. We had 
just started a discussion in Kentucky 
history when one of the boys remarked, 
“T wish I could move. I had rather live 
anywhere than in Kentucky.” 

Most of the class differed with his 
opinion but a few agreed and the argu- 
ment grew rather heated. I suggested 
that we make an intensive study of Ken- 
tucky and then decide whether or not 
we could be proud of our state and to 
this the class agreed. 

My first step was to contact Miss 
Bethel Fite, Regional Librarian of 
Murray College, and ask her for material 
to use in this project. She responded with 
a large collection of books, magazines 
and pictures. To this we added all the 
material we could collect. 


After we had our material assembled 
we started reading. We divided into 
groups and elected a chairman for each 
committee. Then each committee, with 
my advice, chose a subject for a report. 
Some of the reports chosen were — 
Geography of Kentucky, Early Ex- 
plorers, Pioneers and Their Homes, A 
Pioneer Wedding in Kentucky, Early 
Schools, Schools of Today, Early 
Churches, Kentucky’s Part in The Civil 
War, Politics in Kentucky, and so on. 
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Later each group selected some famous 
Kentuckian and prepared a biography. 
As these papers were finished they were 
shared with the class, then collected and 
made into a book. 

Our bulletin board was very attractive. 
We mounted a map of Kentucky in the 
center of the board. Around this was 
grouped pictures of important places in 
Kentucky. From each picture a cord 
extended to its location on the map. 

The children drew and painted pic- 


tures illustrating various activities in the 
settlement of Kentucky. One of the most f 
outstanding pictures showed Boone and f 


his companions coming through Cumber- 
land Gap. Another showed a group of 


pioneers coming down the Ohio on af 


flatboat. These pictures were exhibited 
in the room and a large mural, showing 


the Indians moving out of Kentucky, was | 


mounted above the blackboard in the 
front of the room. 

The boys built a log cabin and placed 
it on a shelf in an open cabinet. Around 
this they built a rail fence. An ash 
hopper was placed near the cabin. A 
bed, table, chair and spinning wheel 
completed the interior of the room. Two 
dolls, dressed in colonial costumes, made 
this their home. From a local clay pit 
the boys obtained clay to be used in 


modeling wild animals native to Ken-f 


tucky. These they placed outside the 
rail fence. On another shelf in the same 
cabinet an Indian village was con- 
structed. 

After we had completed our work, we 
invited our mothers to visit us on Friday 
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afternoon. A large number of the 
mothers came and for their enjoyment 
we gave a short program consisting of 
our most interesting reports, and poems 
and songs we had learned. The program 
was concluded with the following origi- 
nal poem, written by the class: 


Kentucky 


I see a land shaped like a shield. 

Rich like the Garden of Eden, 
Covered with towering forest, 

The mighty Ohio flowing near, 

And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 


I see the Indian warriors as they chase 
the deer, 

As they go to and fro with no sign of 
fear, 

With headdress of feathers and 
blankets of skin, 

They fought each other, Kentucky to 
win. 

And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 

I see Daniel Boone as he comes through 
Cumberland Gap, 

Exploring Kentucky without even a 
map. 

Pioneers following with flatboats and 
pack horses, 

Dressed in homespun and coonskin 
caps. 

And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 


I see Mammoth Cave and its wonders, 

The birthplace of Lincoln, My Old 
Kentucky Home, 

The Buried City, Kentucky Dam, 

Jeff Davis’ monument and the grave of 


Boone, 
And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 


I see a frontier wedding with its usual 
dinner and dance. 

I see the log raisings and quilting 
parties, 

Corn huskings and shooting matches, 

And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 


RIPPS 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, social 
studies, science and commercial subjects 
are available for immediate shipment. 


PPI 
PEDOMETER readings show that we aver- 
age 18,098 steps a day. How do you rate? 
PPP 


FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a_beginner’s 
workbook in Easy GrowtTH IN READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. 


PAIX 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one reason why 
colleges are changing to THE Winston 
Dictionary, College Edition. If the ety- 
mology is known, WINsTON gives it; if it 


is unknown, WINSTON says so. 
PPI 


“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have another theme, for in 1945 alone 
they purchased over 120,000,000 lipsticks. 


a ad 
“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,”’ 
applaud French teachers referring to Dr. 
de Sauzé’s Nouveau Cours PratiquE 
Der Francais Pour CoMMENGANTS. 

OPPS 


FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
came from Labrador thirty-seven years 
ago this Sept. 6. Admiral R. E. Peary used 
the air waves to announce to the world, 
“Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole.” 


ee 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARITHMETIC 
WE Usks, Grades 2-9. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 igo) to}. bie) 
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I see the first log cabin used for a 
school, 

Mrs. William Coomes, as she taught 
the Golden Rule. 

I see the split log benches and books 
made of horn, 

With school taking up at sunup every 

morn, 


And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 


I see the Kentucky writers, 

Fox, Rice, Thomas and Cobb. 

I see painters, artists and sculptors, 
Musicians and composers at their jobs, 
And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 


I see a country torn with strife, 
Where brother fought brother and took 
his life. 


Then I see peace at last, 





And I think this is Kentucky, my home, 


I see a modern Kentucky, 

The finest in the land. 

Fast horses and fair ladies, 

America’s “Helping Hand”. 

And I think this is Kentucky, my home. 

When we tried to evaluate our work 
we found that: 

1. We enjoyed studying history. 

2. We had learned to appreciate our 
state. 

3. We had practice in English, spelling, 
writing, reading, art and speaking 
before an audience. 

4. We had improved the appearance of 
our room. 





5. Our parents showed more interest in 


our school after seeing our work. 





Our Family School 


ee in a one-room rural school 
can be a source of great pleasure for 
the teacher and the children, or it can bea 
daily burden throughout the year. That 
is why each teacher should find some 
plan to make her teaching easier, happier 
and more successful. 

The Family Plan has worked so well 
for us that I’m hoping some other teacher 
may benefit by it. The first few days 
of school should be a getting acquainted 
period. Plan the year’s work. Play 
with the children, decorate the school, 
clean the playground. Keep the family 
in mind. Remind the children over and 
over that this is our family for the 
school term. This is their home, their 
school, their playground. Even the 
teacher is theirs. (Their friend, helper, 
one of our family). We are one great 
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big family. Each one is responsible to 
the family for his behaviour, his lessons, 
his personal appearance. We want a 
family we can be proud of at all times. 
If we are alone we do our best; if we 
have visitors, we do our best. There 
must be a happy, busy, clean school room 
and playground every day for our family 
to get the most out of their work. There’s 
a great love between members of a 
family. Each child tries so hard not to 
be the one to let his family down. Every- 
thing is for the good of the group — not 
I, mine or me. If there is discipline, the 
group decides rather than the teacher. 
The teacher is only a helper who chimes 
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in in case of unfair decisions. The 
teacher is the friend of the children; the 
children are the friends of the teacher. 
(Too many teachers spend more time on 
discipline than on school work. It is so 
useless, so fruitless, so unnecessary. ) 

No teacher should ever enter a school 
room who doesn’t love children. Those 
children deserve our best. We are 
moulding clay. We are making our 
future generations. If we fail there, who 
is responsible for our future generation? 
No teacher or child works well who isn’t 
happy. The family plan seems to hold 
us together in love. We love to work 
for those we love. We are happy, too, 
as we work. I look forward to seeing my 
children each morning and I’m not glad 
when the day ends, since our family has 
had an enjoyable day together. 

The teacher should help make the 
children’s school work easy. There must 
be a lot of supervised study even in a 


ana.ran™ Crust with tho 
easy and go to the hard. Make school 
life a happy life. Since there is little 


_——oo 1 vulaw vl. 


| or no discipline, the teacher has more 
time to give all to the children. 


A family must have spiritual training 
along with the mental and physical train- 
ing. Most rural communities do not 
have a Sunday School, so that falls on 
the teacher’s shoulders too. There should 
be a Community Sunday School, leaving 
off denominations — The Family Sunday 
School. 


We have a Sunday School here in our 
community. It is definitely a part of 
the school. There the children learn, 
from authority, how people must work, 
be happy, stick together and live for 
others. The children and parents do the 
job. We have a parent for superin- 
lendent, an older girl for secretary- 
treasurer, and the parents teach the 
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classes. The girls, boys, and parents 
sing in the choir, and the teacher plays 
the organ. The teacher should stay in 
the background. Remember, this is a 
family or community Sunday School. 
Our Sunday School has been going 
nearly a year. Our attendance is from 
thirty to one hundred. 

Children like praise and they deserve 
it. The teacher should notice and com- 
mend the good things the children do. 
The wrong should be attended to by the 
children in the student government 
organization. 

The plan or system you have may work 
much better for you than the Family 
Plan, but it has worked for us, and teach- 
ing is the greatest job in the world for me. 

Teaching is giving freely and happily 
of the best a teacher has to the children 
and the community he serves. The com- 
munity returns to you what you give. 





@ Kontucky schools 


are enthusiastic about 
THE BASIC READERS, 


Grades 1-6 





























and the accompanying 
THINK-AND-DO BOOKS 


Sample pages on request. 


Scott, Foresman and Co. 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Kentucky Representative: 
J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Kentucky 
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A County-wide Library Program For 


Every County in Kentucky 


HEN ONE sets forth on a journey it 

is well to take stock of the situation 
and plan carefully for the adventure. 
The Post War Planning Commission of 
Kentucky is doing just that. It is bring- 
ing to light some startling facts. In the 
final report of the Commission we find 
that “according to a study of United 
States Census reports, Kentucky ranks at 
the bottom of the list of 48 states in the 
percentage of population 25 years or 
older who have completed four years of 


high school.” 


In this same report the plea is made 
that, “if our democracy is to fulfill its 
responsibilities, our citizens must be in- 
formed of its processes. They must 
understand local, state, national, and 
world problems well enough to vote and 
to vote intelligently.” This will require 
an effective program for continuous self- 
education. It places on us all the definite 
obligation and opportunity for a pro- 
gram of adult education and improved 
library service. 

Because this Commission is composed 
of a group of Kentuckians dedicated to 
the practical task of positive action for 
conservation and building a better Ken- 
tucky, I recommend the hearty coopera- 
tion of each and every citizen of the state. 
Librarians can well appreciate the value 
of joining hands with them on their 
recommendation that: 


The development of a program of 
adult education, should include ex- 
pansion of library services. Only a 
small percentage of Kentuckians have 
access to libraries. The rural areas of 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
Richmond, Ky. 


our state have practically no library 
service. 

Planning for extension of library 
facilities to the school population as well 
as to the adult population of Kentucky 
is a dual responsibility of the public 
library services and the schools. Public 
schools should use the facilities of public 
libraries whenever possible to enrich 
their services to the children of the com- 
munity. Public libraries should co- 
operate with schools in working out plans 
for larger services to the adult population 


of the communities in which the schools 
are located. ‘There are vast oppor- 


tunities for community service through 
a well-selected and well-administered 
school-community library program. 

Just what these opportunities are must 
be determined by each community. In 
1731 the Library Company of Phila- 
delphia came into existence mainly by the 
interest and efforts of Benjamin Franklin 
and a small group of young clerks and 
mechanics who collected _ sufficient 
“monies” to establish it. The fact that 
this project was undertaken and de- 
veloped by Franklin when he was only 
25 years old should encourage us in en- 
listing the interests of our own young 
people, in extending library service to all 
citizens of Kentucky. It will take the 
cooperation of all members of a com- 
munity to accomplish the task. The fact 
that Kentucky is listed near the bottom 
on all educational rating charts should 
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be sufficient reason for joining the Post 
War Planning Commission for improve- 
ment. 

The present library situation in Ken- 
tucky might well be improved by 
adopting the County - Wide Library 
Program. Carleton B. Joeckel: “Post 
War Standards for Public Libraries” 
says, “the library may be an agency of 
any of the units of general local govern- 
ment — the city, the village, the town, 
the township or the county. Most 
common among the various organization 
patterns will be the municipal and county 
libraries, which have the detinite ad- 
vantage of serving the principal units of 
general local government . . . Geographic, 
governmental, economic, population, 
transportation, and trade factors must be 
considered in determining appropriate 
types of organization. 

Between 1910 and 1930 California 


developed County library service into a 
state wide program. England adopted 
the county program and made splendid 
progress between 1920 and 1935. 
Wyoming and other progressive states 
have found it a worthy plan. Twenty 
counties in Kentucky now have county- 
wide service and others are working 
toward it. Would it be too ambitious to 
say that a ten year program could give 
state wide book service? Not if we 
decide on a plan and work together for 
that goal. 

But how shall we begin? First, follow 
the method of Benjamin Franklin and get 
together a small group of interested 
citizens to discuss the best approach for 
your own community. Most counties 
will have established county groups such 
as the Homemakers, Farmer’s clubs, 
County health workers, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 





Schorling and Clark 


pioneered in producing textbooks that emphasize meanings, that 
teach students to generalize, to reason. This is the modern philos- 
ophy of their strong mathematics line for grades 1-12, including: 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 
(junior high school) 


FIRST AND SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRAS 
MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRIES 


Write for more information— 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16 


Shockley Lockridge 


4173 Guilford Avenue, 
Indianapolis 5 
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others who could assist in developing 
favorable public opinion. The city 
council and the fiscal court could share in 
financial support. Guidance in your 
program and a long time book loan can 
be secured from, The Library Extension 
Division at Frankfort, Kentucky. Just 
send your S. O. S. to Miss Almeda Leake, 
Director. 

State and federal aid may be available 
in the near future but you must start your 





program and be ready to take advantage 
of it. Surplus army books, equipment, 
and other materials can be applied for 
if your organization has been effected 
and your citizens are alert to the best 
possible service. Your county may not 
be able to do what Jefferson or Fayette 
county can do but you can find a real joy 
in even a small beginning. Why not 
begin in 1946 for state-wide library 
service in Kentucky by 1956? 





Coffee Project 


OMETIME ago the third grade of the 

Renaker School decided it would take 
a trip with the fascinating little coffee 
berry. 

We wrote to the American Can Com- 
pany for all their free material, and re- 
ceived an abundance of pictures, books, 
maps, and tests to be given when the 
. project was finished. 

Our procedure was as follows: 

. Talked of how to begin our coffee 
project. 

. Collected materials. 

Made bulletin board. 

Made a sand table. 

Made a map showing coffee region 

of South America. 

. Wrote letter to school in San Pulo, 

Brazil. 

7. Drew pictures of coffee tree and 

three stages of growth of coffee. 

8. Collected spelling words. 

9. Collected arithmetic problems. 

. Made booklets. 

. Took an imaginary trip to coffee 
plantation. 

a. We wrote to the Southern Rail- 

way Company for folders, time 
tables, etc. 
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Renaker School 
Harrison County, Ky. 


b. Left Lexington, Kentucky, 10:10 


p. m., on the Royal Palm; 
stopped over at 
Tennessee. 


(1) We had collected about fifty 


pictures of the historical f 


parts around Chattanooga; 
also several pictures of cot- 


ton fields. One 


she had gathered while 
visiting in Georgia. 

(2) We discussed things we 
would see from the train 
window while en route to 
New Orleans. 

c. The Grace Line sent us folders 
describing the large steamers 
leaving New Orleans. Prices of 
different routes were discussed 
and we decided on the trip 
through the Gulf of Mexico, 


Caribbean Sea and Panama 
Canal landing at a port in 
Ecuador. 
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12. After our imaginary trip we com- 
pared the growing and harvesting 








of our money crop, tobacco. 

13. As we talked about our pictures 
some one suggested that we make a 
motion picture show; so we decided 
to try. 

a. The picture show was made from 
an orange crate, two broom 
sticks, and an old red dress used 
for curtains. 

b. A boy stood on each side of the 
orange crate and turned the 
broom sticks. 

c. Each picture was nine by twelve 
inches; large enough to be seen 
by all in the room. 

d. As a picture came in view a pupil 
told a story. 

(1) We invited the parents to 
come to our show. Im- 
mediately following the pro- 
gram the parents viewed the 
bulletin board, sand table, 
and booklets. We served 
coffee and cookies to our 
visitors. The parents en- 
joyed the program. Some 
that criticised at the be- 
ginning of the project went 
away with a new viewpoint 
of the whole school. 
Children should have a wealth of ex- 
perience about the simpler activities of the 
home, the neighborhood, and the world of 
nature. 
As children live out their experiences 


in the classroom, construction work and 
other activities furnish abundant oppor- 


tunities for the use of projects in which 
children under the leadership of the 
teacher are allowed to plan what must 
be done to realize their purposes, to carry 
out their plans, and to judge the success 


of their efforts. 


Achecsaanedbi af 
TEACHERS 


Do Their Best Work 
with 
WEBSTER 
WORKBOOKS 


Teachers over America who use Webster Work- 
books have learned that the quick, efficient, and 
economical help these books give assures better 
results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight 
with these sound, practical books. More than 100 
titles in the fields of reading, arithmetic, English, 
geography, social studies, health, and safety. 


ON THE WAY TO READING 
An appealing workbook for reading readiness which 
prepares directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures, 
vocabulary, and reading matter are based upon con- 
cepts, experiences, activities, and vocabulary most 
widely incorporated in pre-primers as determined by 
research. 95 pages. List price $.44. 


EYE AND EAR FUN 


“A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for 


each of the primary grades. Book IV offers a composite 
course of materials selected from the books for grades 
1-3. Book IV is designed for remedial use in the upper 
gtades with pupils who have not had the basic training 
given in books 1, 2, and 3. 

Books 1, 2, and 3, 64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, 
128 pages. List price $.32. 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 

A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8. Abundant 
drill and problem material, supplementary practice ex- 
ercises for those who need extra help, excellent ex- 
planatory material which relieves the teacher of much 
supervision, generous spacing for necessary computa- 
tions, and two convenient scoring systems make these 
most usable books. 

Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


A series of text-workbooks in safety with a humorous 
approach. Safety habits are taught through stories and 
purposeful activities. Profusely illustrated. Vocabulary 
controlled both as to grading and gradual introduction 
of new words. Can be a part of the reading program. 
Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. 

Books 3, 4, 5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. 


Send for the 1946 
WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG NOW 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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| Remember .... 


““TEARNING by Heart” used to be the 

very back-bone of school work. 
Boys and girls were taught to remember, 
to use their memories, sharply, quickly, 
and accurately. A date was a date, a 
rule was a rule, and poems were studied 
to be remembered. When they grew up, 
they possessed trained memories that 
were highly useful. A memory sharp- 
ened by- years of practice in recalling 
dates, facts, rules, good prose, and better 
poetry, gave its fortunate possessor, as 
a means of expression, a gamut of almost 
infinite variety. A good memory sweet- 
ened conversation, made sound scholar- 
ship enticing, permitted a nice discrimi- 
nation in reading, provided a store-house 





Joun H. TREANOR 
Francis Parkman School 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


of intellectual treasure, and in a dark 
hour, particularly from the recollection 
of poetry, was often a solace beyond 
price. 

But of late years teachers have bee 
encouraged to believe that school work 
should not be unpleasant for their 
pupils; and one unhappy result of this 
softening of scholastic discipline has 
been the almost utter disregard of the 
faculty of memory. Whereas in other 
years teachers looked upon the training 
of the memory in the same light as the 





The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s what one guest 
wrote recently 


** To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as | 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


very real pleasure. 


an extra-efficient home. °® 
7 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 
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practice of penmanship — each as a 
tool and not as an end in itself — there 
is currently a general feeling that 
memory work is “too hard”, or “a 
meaningless activity”, or “a waste of 
time better given to practical lessons”. 
And yet of all the vapid outcries of 
young America, none is more frequent or 
offensive than the words “I forgot”. 

There is a time to remember. There 
will always be a need for doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, clergymen, teachers; 
and not the least part of their training 
is the acquiring of vast and detailed 
knowledge. Every’ man and woman 
who lives by intellectual activity needs 
to remember; and teachers render poor 
service to boys and girls who permit them 
to grow up with the faculty of memory 
untrained. 

It is freely admitted that schools often 
have confused pedantry. with scholarship, 
volubility with erudition, information 
with knowledge. Nor is it denied that a 
keen memory is in itself no guarantee of 
wisdom. For not every person gifted 
with a good memory is a Macaulay. 

Nevertheless, the feeling has been 
growing, particularly among English 
teachers, that the faculty of memory has 
been neglected long enough. It was to 
find some practical expression of this 
opinion that I put the following device 
into use. 

On the very first school day of Septem- 
ber I made available to each of my 
seventh grade English classes a set of 
books containing a miscellaneous col- 
lection of poetry. Near the end of the 
first day’s lesson, whose details have now 
escaped me, I took ten ‘minutes to refer 


to these books. They included the usual 


poems, perhaps two hundred in all, 
selected from English and American 
writers, and embracing everything from 
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“I stood on the bridge at midnight” to 
“The quality of mercy is not strained”. 
With the class, I glanced through the 
book, noted how few pupils recognized 
familiar lines, and by way of focusing 
attention, I began to read one of the 
poems, selected almost by chance — 
possibly one of Stevenson’s from the 
Garden of Verse. I read it aloud two or 
three times, and enjoyed with the class a 
minute or two of discussion. Then as 
the bell rang, I asked the class to learn 
the first four lines “by heart”, and I 
took time to explain the best way to 
memorize — to say the whole selection 
over and over again. 


During each period the next day, I 
took about five minutes to read the poem 
again, this time I think only once, and 
to call for half a dozen pupils to recite 
the memory. Then I turned over the 
pages of the poetry book, selected an- 
other poem, read aloud as before, and 
again assigned the first stanza for 
memory. 


This procedure I maintained every 
day until the Christmas holidays, ending 
then simply to afford time for other 
experiments I had in mind. From week 
to week I gradually increased the number 
of lines for memory, until some academic 
classes were learning sixteen or twenty 
lines a night. Such jewels as Collins’ 
“How Sleep the Brave” were learned in 
one lesson, but generally I expected 
pupils to memorize only the opening 
stanzas, or possibly the first and the last, 
if a happy relationship was apparent. 
It was too much to expect pupils to learn 
an entire poem (I refer now to lyrics). 
I wanted to introduce them to as wide a 
variety as possible, people remember 
only the beginnings of poems anyway, 
and some poems are not worthy of being 
remembered in toto. 
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Not long after this procedure was in 
effect, I began a study of versification, 
limiting the work to the more common 
metrical variations. Four kinds of feet 
were learned iambic, _ trochaic, 
dactyllic, and anapaestic; and for verses, 
only trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, 
and hexameter. Such a study, brief as 
it was, opened to the pupils a new world 
to comprehend, hitherto lying beyond 
their dreams. Suffice it to say that for 
before-school work with a home-room 
English class I often wrote on the board 
“Make a couplet in iambic tetrameter”’, 
or again, “Write a quatrain a-b-a-b in 
trochaic trimeter”. At least no one will 
deny that versification, and I have used 
it successfully in average sixth grade 
classes, as well as in Junior High School, 
is a pleasant change from the intermin- 
able long division which graces the 
blackboard for before-school work. 


As the days went by I introduced 
certain variations. Occasionally I 
changed to the memorising of prose. As 
a reward for good diction and expression 
in reciting the memory, I permitted a 
pupil to make his own selection for the 
next piece of work. Perhaps once a 
month I spent a whole period, everything 
else forgotten, sitting in the midst of a 
class, every single member of which 
bubbled over with poetry. There was 
no formal reciting, no raising of hands, 
no marks, nothing but the happiest ex- 
pression of choice and familiar lines. 
Sometimes we all chimed in together, 
sometimes it was a solo. But it was in 
the best sense of the word an apprecia- 
tion of poetry, the versification making 
it well understood, and the work of 
memorising long since forgotten. 


While lyrics supplied most of the 
material, I was primarily concerned not 
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with poetry but with memory. I made 
each pupil squarely responsible to him. 
self, and he came to realize that 
memorising is a solitary business with 
no short-cuts nor excuses. At the end 
of almost four months, I felt that the ex. 
periment was pre-eminently successful, 
Pupils had learned to memorise. They 
were training themselves to remember. 
They had absorbed almost a thousand 
lines of poetry. And what was of 
striking significance, they were becoming 
accustomed to hard intellectual disci. 
pline. All this I had accomplished by 
using only five or six minutes each 
period, with a definite purpose in mind, 
with a simple, inflexible method of 
operation, and with the slogan, as it 
were, against the waters of Lethe: “I do 
remember”. 





If American patriotism sometimes 
seems grandiose in its language, this is 
partly because it has a continent for the 
object of its affection instead of a com- 


It may not be as close-knit as some pa- 


triotisms, but neither is it so narrow and 
There is a saying that f 


intolerant. ... . 
the English have aimed primarily at lib- 
erty, the French at equality and _ the 


Americans at fraternity. And it is cer-f 
tain that American patriotic literature 
more than any other celebrates the desire | 
of all sorts of Americans to be friendly | 
and easy together, without distinction of } 
. . Whatever divisions } 
there may be in actual American life are | 
there against the will, or without the | 
knowledge, of most Americans, who rank } 


class or race. : 


fraternity among the precious virtues and 
graces of mankind.—Carl Van Doren. 
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TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 
places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
and sound of far-away events at the very 
moment they are being produced. This modern 
wonder is accomplished by using radio waves to 
carry pictures through space. It can be com- 
pared to tearing a photograph into small bits, 
transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and re- 
assembling them all to form the original picture. 
Instead of paper pictures, however, television 
breaks a scene down into a series of electric im- 
pulses and broadcasts these, along with the 


' sound. 
' THE “EYE’’ OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an electronic 


tube which is located inside the camera. This 
tube contains a thin plate covered with millions 
of photo-electric cells, and the image being 
televised is focused upon this mosaic of cells by 
a glass lens. Now, as any scene is composed of 
various areas of light, dark, and intermediate 
shades, the photo-electric cells see the differ- 
ences in gradation and develop electric im- 
pulses to match them. Each picture is sent out 
pulse by pulse. Many thousands of these pulses 
are required to make a single picture, and thirty 
complete pictures are transmitted each second. 


HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam whose 
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strength varies in proportion to the intensity of 
the incoming pulses strikes a screen coated with 
fluorescent material. It causes the screen to 
glow with a different intensity for each point, 
thus recreating areas of light and shadow—like 
the original scene. At the same time, the sound 
signal is separated inside the receiver from the 
picture signal, and activates the loudspeaker: 
Television transmission is usually 
limited to the extent of the visible 
horizon, but relay stations at stra- 
tegic points can strengthen the pic- 
ture signal and greatly extend its 
range, enabling a person to hear and 
see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 


This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


NON-FICTION 


WHAT CHEER edited by David McCord. 
Coward-McCann. $3.50. American and Eng- 
lish humorous verse provides many hours of 
relaxation, and here it is skillfully edited by 
a scholar in an amusing way. The wide 
variety of peets and subject matter repre- 
sented makes it highly readable and important. 


A MAN FROM KANSAS by David Hin- 
shaw. Putnam. $3. The biography of Wil- 
liam Allen White by a man who was a life- 
long friend is a typical American success story 
intimately related. Quoting from White’s fa- 
mous editorials gives an excellent insight into 
the mind of one of the great American journal- 
ists of all times. 


THE STORY OF WOODROW WILSON by 
Ruth Cranston. Simon and Schuster. $3.50. 
The complete and scholarly biography of the 
great American statesman gives a picture of 
his entire life and a detailed analysis of his 
actions and ideas. This is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to a study of American 
history, particularly of the era in which Wil- 
son lived. 


ROOSEVELT ALBUM edited by A. J. 
Ezickson. Knickerbocker. $1. Over two 
hundred photographs comprise this collection 
of the highlights of Roosevelt’s life. It is val- 
uable and interesting, yet for the careful 
student it needs more careful editing and 
arranging. 


NORTH, EAST, SOUTH, WEST edited by 
Charles Lee. Howell, Hoskin. $3.75. Some- 
thing new in anthologies is this one which 
groups regional writers of the United States. 
The introduction to each section provides a 
valuable summary of some of the best Ameri- 
can writing and provides the reader with im- 
portant information. Highly recommended. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION: 
“State Programs for the Improvement of 
Teacher Education” by Charles E. Prall. The 
problems of teacher training have been made 
the subject of a special study of seven states, 
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including Kentucky. The general education 
of teachers, professional education, and in. 
service education are the big topics covered. 
A valuable and exhaustive study. 


FICTION 


THE DOOR OPENS by Ernst Lothar. 
Doubleday. $2. The charming and simple 
prose makes this a distinctive little book; it 
is a tender recollection of the childhood of the 
author’s daughters, Agathe and Hanni. Woven 
into the whole are fragmentary incidents, im- 
portant to the father because they were im- 
portant to the children. 


THE SMALL GENERAL by Robert Stand- 
ish. Macmillan. $2.50. Modern Chinese 


life is accurately portrayed in this novel, 


which seems to lack any definite “purpose,” 
but which succeeds admirably in providing 
entertainment. The son of a successful mer- 
chant is the hero of the story, and there are 
numerous incidents to maintain interest. 


HOME IS A ONE-WAY STREET by Wil- 
liam Heyliger. Westminster Press. $2. Prob- 
lems of the returning soldier are given intelli- 
gent consideration in this novel by a popular 
author. The experiences of Johnny Allen are 
nearly universal, yet they are given enter- 
taining and thought-provoking treatment. 


A GIRL TO COME HOME TO by Grace 
Livingston Hill. Lippincott. $2. A thread 
of religion runs through the familiar story of 
two brothers returning from a war to face a 
world vastly changed. “Heartwarming” de- 
scribes this story as well as the others of its 
author. 


JUDD RANKIN’S DAUGHTER by Susan 
Glaspell. Lippincott. $2.50. A novel of 
ideas and personalities rather than of action, 
this shows the careful planning and meticulous 
craftmanship of its creator. It is highly rec- 
ommended for those who like food for 
thought; that is found in abundance in this 
story of an intellectual modern woman and 
her relationships with her father, husband, 
and son. 
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GLORY FOR ME by MacKinlay Kantor. 
Coward-McCann. $2.50. Three service men 
of varying interests and backgrounds return 
to a small town and struggle valiantly to make 
the required adjustments. The novel is done 
in free verse and flows easily and rhythmically. 
The story maintains an even tempo and holds 
the reader’s interest. The experiences of the 
author add versimilitude to his story. 


HO, THE FAIR WIND by I. A. R. Wylie. 
Random House. $2.50. Martha’s Vineyard 
in the period just following the Civil War pro- 
vides the setting of a highly entertaining novel 
rich in incident and characterization. Ideas 
of Ralph W. Emerson figure prominently, but 
most memorable is the story, colorful and 
lusty, of three widely divergent but equally 
fascinating people credibly thrown together by 
fate. 


THE KING’S GENERAL by Daphne du 
Maurier. Doubleday. $2.75. For pure enter 
tainment this is the novel to satisfy the tastes 
of a variety of readers. The setting is seven- 
teenth century England and the story is of a 
family of upper society and their connections 
with the King’s General in the West. There is 
romance as well as adventure, and an at- 
mosphere of reality is maintained through the 
seriousness of the first-person narration. The 
readers of this author’s other books will not 
be disappointed in what they find here. 


MR. PETUNIA by Oliver St. John Gogarty. 
Creative Age Press. $2.50. A seemingly ob- 
scure little clockmaker affected with paranoia 
is the hero of this novel of early nineteenth 
century Virginia. How Mr. Petunia is “un- 
done” forms the bare substance of plot. The 
story aims at humor and unusual character- 
ization, but it falls short of attaining both 
goals. 


BEACH RED by Peter Bowman. Random 
House. $2.50. Marked by an _ unusual 
“thythmic prose”, this is a novel expressing 
colorfully the experiences of men at war. The 
action lasts but an hour, but the short time 
spent in battle and within the consciousness 
of the leading figure is full of incident, char- 
acter, and reflection. This is an unusually 
good “war” book. 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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ESTABLISHES NUMBER 


CONCEPTS in the PRIMARY GRADES 


The Steck Worktext series Working 
With Numbers, Books 1, 2, and 3, ac- 
cepts the beginning pupil where he is. 
Based upon the philosophy that num- 
ber concepts must be firmly estab- 
lished before skills and the more dif- 
ficult number facts are undertaken 
Books 1 and 2 develop concepts 
through pictorial and semi-concrete 
materials, while Book 3 provides a 
natural transition and introduction to 
formal arithmetic, 


BOOKS 1, 2, AND 3 SET UP A COMPLETE 
BEGINNING-NUMBER PROGRAM 


BOOK 1..Develops number con- 
cepts and relations and 
teaches sums and minu- 
ends through 6. 


BOOK 2.. Further develops mean- 
ing and number relation- 
ships and teaches sums 
and minuends through 12. 

BOOK 3.. Continues techniques of 
Books 1 and 2, and pro- 
vides natural transition to 
formal arithmetic. 


Books 1 and 2, each____Ret. 30c Wh. 24c 
Book 3 Ret. 35c Wh. 28 


Free Order sample copies (at wholesale 
price), or write for free descriptive 





folder and catalog of other Steck publica- 
tions, 


a STECK COMPANY 


Send Your Orders to 
TENNESSEE BOOK CO. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 








AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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President—Apron Doran, Wingo 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 





Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman............ June 30, 1947 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville................ June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown...................-.- June 30, 1948 
Warren Peyton, Hartford...................... June 30, 1947 
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TERM EXPIRES 
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First District: 

President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 

Secretery—M. O. Wrather, Murray 
Seconp District: 

President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
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President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
Cenrrat District: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
Officers to be elected in August 


Chemistry Teachers, Association of 


President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
To be elected at fall meeting 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 


Elementary Education, Department of 
President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 
Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 


President—A, J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H.S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 
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Fine Arts, Department of 
Art Section: 


President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 
Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 


Music Section: 
President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 
Guidance 
No report 
Home Economics Education 
President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 
Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretaery—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 
ington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 
No report 
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ss K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 


Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 


Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 


Secondary Education, Department of 


President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 


President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, 


Kentucky Council for the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 


No report 


Superintendents, Department of 


President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 


Association of 

President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 

Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 


President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 

Secretray—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 


Vocational Education, Department of 


President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 





President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, Uni y of K ky, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
No report 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 


Association 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. 5th, Louisville 
Secretary-—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
To be elected at October meeting 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—-Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 


Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


K. E. A. Prannine Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort ois 
eorgetown....June 30, 1948 


Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, 
Mrs. James G. Sh Danville June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville June 30, 1947 
Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton June 30, 1946 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Henderson June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, Vine Grove, President 

W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


























Industrial Arts 


President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary--E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 


International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 


President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
No report 


Schoo] Board Members Association 


President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of, 
No report 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin y 

Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 

Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Boarp of Trustees oF Txacuers’ RETIREMENT SysTEM: 








TIME EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 
L. C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 


Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort........ January 1, 1948 
T. W. Virson, State Treasurer, Frankfort....... January 1, 1948 
Morton Walker, Manual High School, Louisville ecco June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 

















Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics ' 

TIME EXPIRES TIME EXPIRES 

; savi W. O. Gilreath, Whitley Cit June 30, 1946 

Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville...............June 30, 1947 bl Pronacg Campbell, y C thrips — Tune 30, 1945 
Holland Rose, Benton June 30,1948 =, T, Alton( ex-officio), Vine ony 
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BOOK LOOKS 
(Continued from Page 47) 


FORETASTE OF GLORY by Jesse Stuart. 
Dutton. $2.50. When the people of Blakes- 
burg, Kentucky, thought the world was com- 
ing to an end, they determined to do some- 
thing about their pasts in order to assure 
themselves of the future. Here is presented 
an album of pictures of a large variety of 
characters, each pictured in full length and in 
vivid colors. Some of the author’s most ex- 
pert characterization and smoothest writing 
are to be found here. 


BEFORE THE SUN GOES DOWN by Eliz- 
abeth Metzger Howard. Doubleday. $2.75. 
A Pennsylvania village of 1880 is the setting 
of this $145,000 prize novel which emphasizes 
setting and character and which assures sev- 
eral hours of rich entertainment. 





Dr. Dorothy B. Nyswander, Health 
Education Specialist of the Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs, cites these facts; 
and asks: 


“Why are these babies dying, these 
school children developing defects which 
make them unable to serve their country 
when it needs them, these adults living 
the ineffective life of chronically ill per- 
sous? 


“Some reasons are that there are not 
enough people to keep them well, not 
envugh hospitals, and not enough money 
to buy the services that do exist.” 


After describing other causes of poor 
rural health and the attempts made to 
deal with them, Dr. Nyswander says: 


“Such a program, however financed, 
will mean health for teachers, for chil- 
dren, for their families, for all. It will 
come about only when it is understood 
and fought for.” 





Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. 
It may not be difficult to store up in the 
mind a vast quantity of facts within a 
comparatively short time, but the ability 
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to form judgments requires the severe 
discipline of hard work and the temper. 
ing heat of experience and maturity. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisian 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
AMERICAN Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—J. L. Lair, Georgetown, Ky. 

F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham. 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 

Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky, 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNion 

Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 

Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 

D. C. Heatu anp Co.—Mr. Ray Grizzell, 26 Arcadia 
Ave., Lakeside Park, Covington, Ky. 

HovucutTon Mirritin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LaiLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 

Lyons AND CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Ranp McNatty & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—iMr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForEsMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Stncer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. d 


WessTteR PusLisHING CompaNny—Mr. John L. Gra. & 


ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encyctopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, F 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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q This illustration is from 
First Book Essentials in English — Laboratory Method 


VYeMMWEE FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


z. fascinating tales of pirates’ buried treasure of yellow gold and glittering 
jewels are legendary — but today’s English teachers have a real treasure in the 
McCormick-Mathers English program. 


South For Grade School 
The INDIVIDUAL CORRECTIVE EXERCISES FOR ELEMENTARY ENGLISH are 
» 2546 designed for young explorers in their ventures in learning the correct 


use of the English language. (Grades 2-6) 


Swain, 


* Junior High School 
The PLAIN ENGLISH EXERCISES and the PLAIN ENGLISH HANDBOOK are 


enton, loyal mates on the voyage to the mastery of fundamental grammar 
and correct English usage. (Grades 7, 8, 9) 
Gr § ‘or High School 
lai The ESSENTIALS IN ENGLISH — LABORATORY METHOD will yield greater 
a rewards in the quest for correct oral and written expression than any 


search for hidden booty. (Grades 9-12) 
lison, eee 


Bank 


4173 The McCormick. Washers ‘Liblishing (Company 
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Write for price catalog describing other books 
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School Days e « 


September means “back to school” for the youth of 
America. 





SVAAINE 
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The University of Kentucky this month begins its 79th school year, and 
more students are enrolled than ever before in the history of the institution. 
In addition to those in residence, more than a thousand students are taking 
; home study courses. Approximately half of the students enrolled are 


veterans of World War II. 


A university education teaches people how to live and work together in 
harmony. The University of Kentucky is devoting all its facilities to help- 
ing prepare young men and women for the era of peace which they them- 
selves made possible. 


For information regarding the courses offered, write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON | 








FALL 
QUARTER 
DATES 


Freshmen Report 


September 19 


Old Students Enroll 
September 23 


Last Enrollment Date 
October 2 
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